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ONE LOOK makes you want it 
ONE RIDE proves you’re right 


TAKE THAT RIDE! 


EST-LOOKING low-price car at the New York and Chicago Automobile 

Shows, the public voted. Step into it—as handsome a car as you ever 
saw. Drive it—over roads of your own choosing. Don’t merely take a dem- 
onstration—make your own.... Now, car, let’s see what you can do! “Every- 
thing,” says Oldsmobile and proves it—in traffic, on hills, on the toughest 
roads. You'll like the finger-tip steering, the security of Super-Hydraulic 
Brakes, the restful smoothness that comes from Knee-Action Wheels. No 
bounce, no jar, no lurch, no draft—not a thing to disturb you—not even the 
price. The big All-Feature Six is just a few dollars more than the lowest- 
price cars. The Straight Eight, roomier, finer than ever, offers the distinction 


and refinements of higher priced cars at a saving of hundreds of dollars. 


Sixes $675 and up, Eights $910 and up, list prices at Lansing. Spare tire with lock, metal 


tire cover, bumpers front and rear, and rear spring covers built in all cars at extra cost. 


NOW 9-OUT-OF-10 NEW-CAR FAMILIES CAN AFFORD THE STYLE LEADER 


OLDSMOBILE ‘fiéiz::sic 





Next Month 


Community Analysis 


‘*What is good for the Com- 
munity is good for the bank,’’ 
says J. W. Dunegan in an article 
in which he explains the many 
things his bank has done for the 
community during the past 50 
years. 

‘Tt is a policy of enlightened 
selfishness which pays dividends 
in terms of that intangible 
thing we call ‘ personal satisfac- 
tion’ and in terms of material 
suecess,’’ he continues. 

He who would be a good 
banker, must first be a good citi- 
zen and, to be a good citizen, 
he must not be satisfied with 
merely living in and upon his 
community. 


Charges Earn Dividends 


A properly administered and 
comprehensive service charge 
schedule will earn a dividend of 
from 6% to 20% on capital for 
any small or medium sized bank, 
says R. W. Putnam, of the First 
Bank Stock Corp. of St. Paul, 
in one of the leading articles 
in the next number. 

‘*There are over 40 different 
service charges made, by 
banks,’’ he says. 


Improved Operation 


‘fA little planning and the 
right equipment saves money 
and improves service to cus- 
tomers,’’ says the cashier of a 
mid-western bank in describing 
his system of accounting, 
transit work and other opera- 
tional details. His story is 
accompanied by photographs of 
his work rooms. 
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Current Problems 


Each issue is based upon the 
eurrent conditions of today as 
they suggest the need for re- 
visions in policies and methods. 
While in some issues, no article 
is labeled ‘‘ current conditions’’ 
all of the articles in each issue 
are selected, written, and edited 
with current conditions in mind. 
Banking can hardly be an exact 
science, consequently, policies 
and the institution of policies 
must vary with the change of 
conditions and change in at- 
titudes of customers. 


Operations 


Because each operating officer 


likes to know just how other 
operating officers are handling 
personnel and equipment, each 
number contains one or several 
articles descriptive of the 


methods used in other banks. - 


While no one system can be set 
out as ideal or as a model, each 
description has some feature in 
it that differs from others, and 
which may be just what you 
need. 


Banking Changes 


We are fast coming to realize 
that laws do not prevent 
ehanges in banks. A _ great 
many new banks are being or- 
ganized to take the places of 
those that were closed. Consol- 
idations are still taking place, 
and in fact, closings continue 
to be reported each week. It is, 
therefore, a continuous task for 
Rand M¢Nally Bankers Monthly 
to keep its readers informed as 
to the revisions necessary in the 
latest directory. 
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Bookkeeping onthe MainFloor 
SS WA Se i WASTES VALUABLE 


AE FLOOR SPACE 
\ "ie ia) , (Ei . at - 
ya iMA \\ hi hh | Swe Sf Fails to Make 
| Impression on 

the Public! 


Some Banks Have 


i | "i Vial Done This in Order 
apt to Provide the 
ih. his ank Sounds Tellers With Close 


% Contact With th 
Li ke A Me a( Chine Shop te aera Mt: 


This Can Now Be Avoided!!! 
TELAUTOGRAPHS 


Connecting Tellers with the Bookkeepers will Permit the | 
Placing of the Books in Another Room or on Another 
Floor—and—the Tellers and Accounts will be in Closer | 
Touch than Before—and Your Depositors Will Like You 
Better— Because You Will Not Embarrass Them by Open 
Questioning of Their Accounts. Write for Our Booklet, | 

“Friendly Service To Banks” —Our Man—Or Both. 


(NO OBLIGATION-—-OF COURSE) 


TELAUTOGRAPH (:55,) CORPORATION 


16 WEST 61st STREET, NEW YORK CIT 45 BRANCH OFFICES 
ALMOST 1000 BANKS BEING SERVED IN 500 CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Farm Mortgage Corporation bonds are 
an extremely liquid type of investment 
that will be available to banks as 
rapidly as farmers and their creditors 


turn them into cash. 


large and small business cor- 

porations, individual mer- 
chants, private investors and farmers 
are interested in the new bonds of 
the Federal Farm Mortgage Cor- 
poration which are being distributed 
by the Federal land banks in ex- 
change for mortgages on farms. 

Bonds of the Farm Mortgage Cor- 
poration will be used by the 12 fed- 
eral land banks in place of cash in 
making farm mortgage loans. They 
will get these bonds from the Cor- 
poration in exchange for a like face 
amount of their own consolidated 
bonds. It is expected that many 
farmers and their creditors who are 
given bonds in exchange for farm 
mortgages will prefer to own the 
securities as investments, but, of 
course, some of the farmers’ creditors 
or the farmers themselves will have 
to have cash and therefore will sell 
their bonds. Such sales and resales 
of these securities will establish a 
market. The bonds will be quoted in 
the large markets along with govern- 
ment securities and they will be 
handled by banks and_ security 
dealers. 

It will be recalled that the twelve 
federal land banks were authorized 
early in 1933 to issue a new con- 
solidated bond upon which the gov- 
ernment agreed to guarantee the pay- 
ment of the interest but it did not 


Bisse a dealers in securities, 


Rand M*Nally 
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How Banks May Benefit 
From The 


New Federal 


Mortgage Bonds 


guarantee to pay the principal. 
After studying the market, the Farm 
Credit Administration decided that 
such bonds would have to bear too 
high a rate of interest to be useful if 
they were to sel] at or around par. 
Therefore, the financing of the fed- 
eral land banks with these bonds was 
done largely through the Reconstrue- 
tion Finance Corporation. 

Of course, there is a great differ- 
ence between a bond upon which the 
interest only is guaranteed and one 
guaranteed both as to principal and 
interest. The new bond—the bond of 
the Federal Farm Mortgage Corpor- 
ation—is guaranteed by the federal 
government both as to principal and 
interest. It has many other attrac- 
tive features which undoubtedly will 
appeal to investors. Like United 
States government bonds, these bonds 
are exempt, together with the in- 
come derived therefrom, from all 
federal, state, municipal, and local 
taxation, except surtaxes, estate, in- 
heritance and gift taxes. 


By EDWY B. REID 


From the standpoint of the hold- 
ers of these bonds, these obligations 
are equivalent to bonds of the United 
States, according to a statement re-. 
cently made by Wm. I. Myers, gov- 
ernor of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration. Mr. Myers also points out 
that they are eligible security for use 
by member banks of the Federal Re-. 
serve System in borrowing on their 
own 15-day notes from Federal Re- 
serve Banks. This, of course, gives 
them a desirable liquidity. 

The Corporation’s bonds are also 
lawful investments for all trust, pub- 
lic, and fiduciary funds, the deposit 
or investment of which is under the 
authority or control of the federal 
government. They may' be used also 
to secure deposits of such funds in- 
cluding the deposits of the funds of 
the United States. 

Since the government guarantees 


Here is official information from an executive 
of the Federal Farm Credit Administration at 
Washington on new bonds which all banks are 
likely to handle during the coming months. 
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these bonds, the Secretary of the 
Treasury has been authorized to pur- 
chase them as public-debt transac- 
tions of the United States. The first 
issue of these bonds is dated March 
15, 1934. They mature in 30 years 
and are callable upon notice 10 
years after the date of issue. 

In speaking of the return which 
these bonds will give the investor, 
Governor Myers says: ‘‘It is con- 
templated that the bonds will carry 
such interest rates as to provide the 
holder with a return comparable to 
that received on long-term United 
States government bonds. The first 
issue bears interest at the rate of 
314%, payable semi-annually.”’ 

Because these bonds will be used 
in place of money, in exchange for 
many farmers’ mortgage debts, it 
will be necessary, of course, to issue 
many of them in small denomina- 
tions. The smallest will be $100; 
others will be $500, $1,000, $5,000, 
and $10,000. They will be made 
available both as coupon and regis- 
tered bonds and provision is made 
for registering the latter in the 
Division of Loans and Currency, 
Treasury Department, Washington. 

To facilitate the exchange of 
coupon for registered bonds, there is 
printed on the back of each bond the 
directions as to how to proceed. In- 
terest on registered bonds will be 
mailed by check by the United States 
Treasury to the person who, one 
month before the payment date, is 
registered as the holder of the bond. 
On the coupon bonds, the semi- 
annual interest payment may be col- 
lected by presenting the coupon to 
a local bank. 

In a bulletin which is being put 
out by the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion and made available to farmer- 
borrowers and others interested in 
the refinancing of farm mortgage 
indebtedness, the following signifi- 
cant instructions are given to per- 
sons who desire to sell Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation bonds. Hold- 
ers are advised to acquaint them- 
selves with the current price quota- 
tions on the principal markets where 
the United States government bonds 
are bought and sold. Most financial 
journals and many daily newspapers 
regularly publish these quotations. 
Bond dealers and many bankers are 
prepared to act as agents in the sale 
of the bonds in return for the cus- 
tomary fee. On April 14, 10114 was 
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bid and 10154 asked for these secur- 
ities. 

If the owner of one or more bonds 
wishes to obtain bonds of different 
denominations than those he holds, 
he may make the desired exchange 
through a Federal Reserve bank. For 





Eleven Facts About Federal 
Farm Mortgage Bonds 


1 Bonds of the Farm Mortgage 
Corporation will be used by the 
12 federal land banks in place 
of cash in making farm mortgage 
loans. 


2 Inasmuch as many farmers 
and their creditors will need cash, 
these bonds will be offered for 
sale and will therefore reach the 
market. 


3 These bonds are guaranteed 
both as to principal and interest 
by the federal government. 


4 They are exempt, together 
with the income derived there- 
from, from all federal, state, 
municipal, and local taxation, ex- 
cept surtaxes, estate, inheritance, 
and gift taxes. 


5 They are eligible for use by 
member banks as collateral in 
borrowing money from Federal 
Reserve Banks on their own 15- 
day notes. 


6 They are lawful investments 
for all trust, public, and fiduciary 
funds, the deposit or investment of 
which is under the authority or 
control of the federal government. 


7 They may be used to secure 
deposits of public funds. 


8 The first issue is dated March 
15, 1934, and matures in 30 years; 
but these bonds are callable upon 
notice, 10 years after the date of 
issue. 


9 The first issue bears interest 
at the rate of 3% %, payable semi- 
annually. 


10 They are issued in denom- 
inations of $100, $500, $1,000, 
$5,000 and $10,000. 


11 They are available both as 
coupon bonds and as registered 
bonds. 
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example, an individual could ex. 
change ten $100 bonds for one $1,000 
bond, or vice versa. The procedure 
ordinarily, is to take bonds to be ex- 
changed, to a local bank, and request 
the bank to send them to the Federal 
Reserve bank for exchange. 

Federal Reserve banks also arrange 
for the exchange of coupon bonds 
for registered bonds (the owner 
of which is registered with the 
Treasury Department, Washington, 
D. C.), and arrange for the exchange 
of registered bonds for coupon bonds, 
The usual procedure in these cases 
also, is to take the bond or bonds to 
be exchanged to a local bank and re- 
quest the bank to effect the exchange 
or transfer through the Federal Re- 
serve bank of the district. 

The bonds of the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation promise to be 
as well and favorably known and re- 
ceived as the liberty bonds issued by 
the United States during the World 
War. This is true not only because of 
their inherent qualities, but because 
of their method of distribution. They 
will be widely held, not only by 
farmers who will give mortgages on 
their property in order to get them, 
but by farmers’ creditors who will 
be given the bonds in exchange for 
their mortgages. Since the corpora- 
tion can have outstanding as much 
as $2,000,000,000 of such bonds, they 
undoubtedly will be disbursed 
throughout every hamlet, village, 
and city in the nation. 

Unusual efforts have been made by 
the Farm Credit Administration to 
place before the public the detailed 
description of these new bonds s0 
that the people generally will appre- 
ciate them. About the only point of 
advantage possessed by government 
bonds, that is not claimed by the 
Corporation bonds, is that the latter 
cannot be used by banks as a basis 
for note issue. However, that is an 
almost negligible factor at this time. 

The Federal Farm Mortgage Cor- 
poration is capitalized at $200,000,- 
000, and for purposes of capital sub- 
scription, the funds and proceeds 
made available to the Land Bank 
Commissioner under Section 32 of 
the Emergency Farm Mortgage Act 
and the mortgages and credit instru- 
ments secured thereby were trans- 
ferred to the Corporation. The 
resources include not only this cap- 
ital, but the consolidated bonds of 


(Continued on page 289) 
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125 Boxes Rented 


With The Aid Of A Mailing Piece 


No ballyhoo and no bal- 
loons, no souvenirs and 
no treasure hunt—the 
devices formerly used to 
celebrate an opening— 
were used in this success- 
ful housewarming in a 
new office of the Cleveland 
Trust Co. The dignified 
plan is here described by 
the assistant vice president. 


E USED to signalize the open- 
ing of a new branch, the re- 
moval or remodeling of an old one, 


the appointment of a new manager, . 


the installation of a safe 
deposit vault, and so on, 
by all the established 
methods of propaganda— 
and, I fear, a little ‘‘bal- 


We recently announced 
the removal of one of our 
60 branches 'to new and 
larger quarters. Before 
the office was opened, we 
set down what we re- 
garded as the boundaries 
of this community and 
then mailed a dignified announce- 
ment and a safe deposit reservation 
eard to 6,500 names, taken from the 
telephone directory (we used a criss- 
eross phone index by streets, which 
is now available in most cities). The 
assumption was that people in this 
substantial residential section, who 
still have phones, would be desirable 
customers. 

An interesting fact was developed 
m connection with the reservation 
cards. In the past, we had used the 
copy: ‘‘Please reserve a safe deposit 


a ee 
Som ad maa Leal 


.. you will find Pleasant Convenience 
and SA¥E DEPOSIT facilities — 
ly-hoo.’’ rcause of increasing business at our Kinsman-Lee bank —we're leaving our = 
. “4 B cid boca location for a new and larger banking room across the strect in the 
new building on the corner of Kinsman and Kenyon roads, ee 
Here on March 10th we shall be ready to serve you. Especially-designed banking. . 
room equipment and complete safe deposit facilities (a new service for Kinsman-Lee 
customers) make the new bank well worth a visit. You will also be able to store 
silverware or other valuable packages here — an essential for your peace of mind 
while away from home. Won't you drop in? We'll be open from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

E. H. Dusonr, Manager, Kinrtean-Lee Bank 
The Cleveland Trust Company 


the emctoned rexereacem (ari 


A distinctive, yet inexpensive four- 
page folder (page 3 illustrated 
above) successfully “sold” the im- 
proved facilities of a Cleveland 
Trust Co. branch. 


Printed on 20 pound dull finish enamel stock, ivory color. 


9? 


box for me.’’ We found, however, 
that many people interpreted this 
as an actual contract and so were 
hesitant about signing it. In this 
way, we had unwittingly been setting 
up a sales obstacle. 

In this latest mailing, therefore, 
we changed the copy to: ‘‘I am in- 
terested and would like to have more 
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SPERLING 


* 


information.’’ We also left space for 
the phone number, so that the card 
could be acknowledged and further 
sales contact made by personal con- 
versation. This gave us an oppor- 
tunity to extend a verbal invitation, 
with the promise that we would re- 
serve a box for the prospect for a 
few days. 

In 10 days after the opening, over 
125 safe deposit boxes were rented. 
Of these, 65 were the result of re- 
servations made in advance, and 45 
were from the returned cards. These 
cards, by the way, were not prepaid. 
In order to avoid any risk that might 
lie in an ordinary postcard going 
through the mails, proclaiming that 
the sender had valuables . 
to store, the card was 
marked: ‘‘To be placed 
in an envelope and mailed 
to the bank.’’ 

At the ‘‘open-house’’, | 
between two and three 
thousand people attended, 
which, after discounting a 
normal day’s office traffic, 
is nearly a 50% return 
on the announcements 
mailed. 

A letter of congratula- 
tion from our president to the branch 
manager was enlarged as a window 
poster and also reproduced in one of 
the neighborhood shopping weeklies. 

One thing of particular interest to 
us was the evident fact that, to most 
people, the conservative form of an- 
nouncement and the dignified type of 
‘*open-house’’, with the customary ° 
souvenirs and ballyhoo eliminated, 
was accepted as the proper attitude 
of a conservative bank desiring to 
build and retain the confidence of 
the community. 
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Has Your Bank 


An Intelligence Officer? 






HEN a British newspaper 
wants to know the facts on 
some news story affecting a 
British bank, its editor sends a re- 
porter to that bank’s Intelligence 
Officer. 

When a British bank publishes its 
statement or makes any other use of 
paid advertising space, the an- 
nouncement is prepared and its in- 
sertion in selected publications is 
approved by the Intelligence Officer. 


By R. E. PORTER 


He corresponds to the advertising 
manager, the publicity manager, or 
the director of public relations in an 
American bank. But he has other 
functions which only the exceptional 
American bank advertising manager 
ever thinks of performing. 

For example, he keeps in statis- 
tical touch with world trends in in- 
dustry and finance, and is asked to 
prepare special economic and finan- 
cial reports on specific industries or 




































































































corporations in which his bank is 
interested. He may even be respon- 
sible for the sort of highly confiden- 


tial investigations of individuals, 
corporations, or groups which an 
army intelligence officer might be 
asked to make in his own or the 
enemy’s country during a war. He 
is in general charge of informing the 
publie about his bank, but his first 
duty is to inform his bank about its 
public. He issues the weekly, or 
monthly, economic bulletins which 
his bank sends to its customers, and 
he is partially responsible for the 
dissemination of intelligence through 
his bank’s stockholders, directors, of- 
ficers, home office employees, and 
branch office personnel. 

He has one outstanding advan- 
tage over the public relations man in 
the average American bank. He is 
expected to know facts and not sim- 
ply to announce generalities. He is 
as well acquainted with every im- 
portant fact of policy, official per- 
sonnel, customer relationships, or- 
ganization objectives, and individual 
programs as the management of his 
bank can make him. He may have a 
number of technical experts report- 
ing to him, or he may simply be the 
eentral switchboard through whom 
detached or departmentalized officers 
coordinate their researches and ac 
tions. He probably says less than the 
American director of public rela- 
tions, but he frequently knows more. 
His executive importance is scarcely 
greater, but his touch with the gen- 
eral headquarters of his institution 
is something that his American con- 
frere would often envy. 





The intelligence officer should be the eyes, 
the ears, and—in many respects—the voice of 
the president and the bank as a whole. He 
should be the focus of all matters of intel- 
ligence, liaison, and publicity. 
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The author describes the official of British banks 
who consolidates all banking facts for his institu- 
tion, and suggests that American bank advertising 
men might broaden their scope and usefulness by 


studying the British system. 


It is not suggested here that 
American advertising managers, 
publicity managers, or vige presi- 
dents in charge of public relations 
have their titles changed to intelli- 
gence officer, but that they discuss 
with their chiefs the advisability of 
building active intelligence depart- 
ments around themselves, taking the 
British idea, developing it along dis- 
tinetly American lines and special- 
izing it distinetly for each particular 
institution. 

The American Intelligence Officer 
should be either a vice president or 
a practical young banker with vice 
presidential possibilities. His pro- 
gress will of course be limited by his 
own capacities. Supposing those 
capacities to be ideal, let us outline 
some of the opportunities which the 
bank might give him. 

He might be kept physically and 
mentally close to the chief execu- 
tive of the bank. Unless his bank 
were small, he might not be ex- 
pected to solicit or handle cus- 
tomers. He might be made per- 


What The British 
Bank Intelligence 
Officer Does 


1 Supplies information to the 
hewspapers on request. 


2 Attends to all paid adver- 
tising. 
3 Prepares economic and 


financial reports on specific in- 
dustries. 


4 Takes charge of investigation 
of corporations, groups and indus- 
tries, 


5 Assumes responsibility for 
information sent to the bank’s 
directors, stockholders, officers, 
and personnel. 


TS 


sonally acquainted with all the 
bank’s directors, and might frequent- 
ly attend directors’ meetings. He 
might be secretary of officers’ meet- 
ings. He might be given confidential 
information and ‘‘inside stuff’’ of 
all kinds. He might know the essen- 
tial facts of important loan transac- 
tions, trust affairs, and security mat- 
ters. 

He might ‘‘sit in’’ at conferences 
on personnel. He might know the 
bank’s big-customer relations in de- 
tail, and its small customer relations 
in breakdown. He might be among 
the first to hear all about complaints, 
disputes, ‘‘sour’’ situations, lawsuits, 
defaleations. He might be a Chamber 
of Commerce member. He might be 
personally acquainted with the man- 
aging editors of all the newspapers. 
He might belong to one,good down- 
town social club, and one good golf 
elub. He might attend political 
meetings and civic assemblies. 

He might—but at this point, the 
question arises: ‘‘Shouldn’t he be 
president of the bank ?’’ 


I answer—by no means, unless the 
bank is too small to afford a man like 
this for any other office. If possible, 
the intelligence officer should be a 
minister without portfolio. He needs 
no authority and his responsibilities 
are to smooth the way for the bank’s 
producing and administrative of- 
ficers. He may, perhaps, direct the 
bank’s advertising and ‘‘keep cases’’ 
on its personal solicitation. He may, 
perhaps, issue its press releases, be 
the first to receive newspaper men 
who come to interview its officers. 
He may, perhaps, be responsible for 
economie research and confidential 
inquiry. All this depends on the size 
of the bank and the size of the man. 

In very small banks, the single 
active officer will be intelligence of- 
ficer—and everything else. In very 
large banks, the ideal intelligence 
officer would be simply a_ glorified 
office boy for the big boss, used to 
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There is news of YOUR bank in that 
paper. If it is news that your “depart- 
ment of intelligence” did not supply, 
then it cannot be classed as construc- 
tive, planned publicity. 


sharpen the eyes, quicken the ears, 
and clarify the voice of the whole 
institution. 


How Advertising Managers 
Might Enlarge 
Their Usefulness 


1 Keep in close touch with all 
facts made available to the chief 
executive. 


2 Attend occasional directors’ 
meetings. 


3 Keep informed on the essen- 
tial facts of loan, trust, and secur- 
ity transactions. 


4 Sit in on personnel confer- 
ences. 


5 Be the first to hear about all 
complaints, disputes, “sour” situ- 
ations, lawsuits, and defalcations. 
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Intelligent personnel, plus modern 
equipment, plus a balanced working 
plan, equals quicker distribution at 
lower cost in this bank. 


HEN we began our program 
for improving mechanics 


and systems within the bank, 
we were employing eight bookkeepers 
and two assistants under the super- 
vision of a bookkeeping department 
manager. 

By consolidating the proof, clear- 
ing, transit, and bookkeeping de- 
partments into one distribution de- 
partment, we gained the advantage 
of having all the sections operating 
as one unit, facilitating the move- 
ment of checks from the proof direct 
to the bookkeepers. (The proof and 
transit phases were described in the 
April issue.—Ed.) 

We purchased new bookkeeping 
and journalizing machines, which 
accumulate vertical totals of checks, 
deposits and new balances, and so 
removed the necessity of running the 
ledger sheets daily ; we run them, in- 
stead, three times a month to make 
sure they agree with the control 
_ figures. 

With a volume and activity ap- 
proximately the same as heretofore, 
we were able to reduce our number 
of bookkeepers to five as a result of 
these changes. Four operators now 
handle approximately 800 accounts 
each and about 41,000 items apiece 
per month including ledger and 
statement. A fifth ledger, of some 
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Distribution Accelerated 


100 accounts—operated by the head 
bookkeeper along with her other 
duties—concentrates ‘‘large activity 


acecounts’’ which represent about 
40% of the total activity of the de- 
partment. 





Features Of The New Plan 


1 Movement of checks from 
proof to bookkeepers speeded up. 


2 Ledger sheets are run three 
times a month, instead of daily. 


3 Bookkeeping force cut 50% 
—four operators now handle 800 
accounts each. 


4 About 100 accounts, repre- 
senting 40% of the department 
activity, handled by the head 
bookkeeper. 


5 With the use of an indi- 
vidual reminder card, filed with 
the items, stop payments are bet- 
ter controlled and losses should 
be eliminated to a large extent. 


6 Routine has been system- 
atized to spread activity over the 
entire day, instead of the last few 
hours. 


7 Tax, exchange, and service 
charge are listed on one form and 
posted as one transaction. 





Through A Co-ordinated Plan 
Using New Machines 


How new machines and changes in routine 
reduced bookkeeping personnel 50%, with 
marked increase in efficiency, for the Lake Shore 
Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, is described by 
their distribution department manager. 


By ALVIN J. VOGEL 


On this ‘‘large activity’’ ledger, 
instead of posting each individual 
payroll check, the head bookkeeper 
posts only the daily total of the 
checks against the account. A de- 
tailed list of the individual amounts 
is listed upon a subsidiary foldover 
sheet, the original being attached to 
the group of checks, and a duplicate 
being retained for bank record. The 
total of this itemized list must agree 
with the single total entered in the 
ledger. 


Taking as an example, one of the 
accounts, which issues about 12,000 
checks in the course of a month, our 
ledger shows 25, instead of 12,000. 
entries for the whole period. 


By so concentrating our large ac- 
tive accounts, we were able to cut 
their cost considerably below that of 
accounts on the other ledgers. 


The major portion of bookkeepers’ 
items come from the clearinghouse 
at nine in the morning and from the 
correspondent bank at noon. When 
the nine o’clock clearinghouse items 
arrive, the total of the envelopes are 
proved-in and balanced against the 
charge from the clearinghouse. The 
envelopes are separated into two or 
three divisions and the contents are 
proved and balanced. Items are 
then ‘‘paid’’ for endorsements, post- 
dates, and guarantee of amounts. 
As fast as ‘‘paid’’, the head book- 
keeper sorts them according to the 
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This reminder card has 
put a stop to stop-pay- 
ment losses. 


It is printed on sulphite index 
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five books. The clearinghouse clerks 
then go about their regular day’s 
work of proving in deposits. 


Under our bookkeeping plan, the 
bookkeepers’ day starts with the post- 
ing of items received from the clear- 
inghouse. However, the first oper- 
ation of the bookkeepers, each morn- 
ing, is the posting of the previous 
day’s over-the-counter checks on the 
statements. They then cancel all of 
their previous day’s checks and file 
them. After lunch, the bookkeepers 
assemble their morning clearings in 
preparation for ledger posting. By 
that time, the noon clearings are in 
the bank. They are ‘‘paid’’ in the 
same manner as the morning clear- 
ings—for endorsements, and so on. 
As fast as the head bookkeeper 
rough-sorts the items, they are con- 
solidated by the bookkeepers with 
their morning clearings in prepara- 
tion for posting. Stop-payment 
eards are filed with the items at the 
same time. 


Stop-Payment Form 
Stops Losses 


These ‘‘Stop Payment Remind- 
ers’’, printed on orange 314x8 cards, 
supplant the former system of slips 
that were inserted in front of the 
ledger sheets. Not‘ infrequently the 
bookkeeper after removing the 
ledger sheet to post, forgot having 
seen that account included in the 
stop-payment list. Since changing 
to the individual account reminders, 
and including them with the checks 
instead of the ledger sheets, we have 
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not had a single loss from stop-pay- 
ment items. 

With preparations complete, items 
are posted to the ledger sheets, the 
bookkeeper obtaining a total on each 
full journal sheet. When the ledger- 
posting is completed, the bookkeep- 
ers alternate and post the statements, 
pulling totals at the end of each 
journal sheet according to the batches 
that were made by the ledger clerk. 
This method is known as parallel 
posting. The statement clerk is re- 
sponsible for the balancing of the 
journal sheets and corrects any 
errors made by the ledger clerk. 

By the time these operations are 
finished, the counter checks are all 
in, and the bookkeepers post them on 
their ledger sheets; they do not post 
them on the statements until the fol- 
lowing morning. 

The head bookkeeper, early the 
next day, receives these journal 
sheets, and obtains the total of all 
the checks and credits, which she 
posts according to book, adding and 
subtracting to the previous day’s con- 
trol figure. The grand total of con- 
trol figures balances with the general 
books. 


Service Charge Form 
Simplifies Work 


We have devised a form which 
advises the customer of each month’s 
charges for government tax at two 
eents per check, exchange on out-of- 
town items, and service charges, ac- 
cording to a schedule printed there- 
on. This simplifies the work of the 
bank—in that the bookkeeper need 
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One operation instead of 
three, for the bank—an easy 
means of checking cliarges, 
for the customer. 
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It is printed on sulphite bond. 


post only one ticket covering the 
three transactions formerly posted 
separately—and also simplifies the 
customer’s task in keeping track of 
his account. 

These records are put through our 
Recordak for our own permanent 
file to avoid the necessity of keéping 
a separate report of tax charges for 
the government inspector. 

Such accounts as have activity 
warranting it, are taken off the serv- 
ice charge basis, and placed on an 
analysis basis. 


List Of New Machines 


An inventory of equipment used 
by our distribution department in 
its operations as described in this and 
a previous article, includes: 

For clearings: Three electric ac- 
cumulative totalling machines; and 
two electric, up-feed tally-tape ma- 
chines. 

For transits: one Recordak photo- 
graphing machine and projector; 
and one transit tabulating and add- 
ing machine. 

For bookkeeping: five front-feed 
bookkeeping and journalizing ma- 
chines; and five individual fireproof 
bookkeepers’ desks. 


In writing these articles we are 
mindful, of course, of different con- 
ditions in other parts of the country. 
However, we have tried to bring out 
those changes that have helped us 
to operate on a flexible and efficient 
basis, thereby reducing our cost of 
handling items, which are applicable 
in any section. 
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How To Make Box Renting Safe 
For The Bank 


By RALPH D. SLAYMAKER 


HEN a bank conducts the important 

business of its safe deposit department 

in a careless manner, it is a dangerous 
business. The safe way is to have your attorney 
study the relationship and liability in safe 
deposit rentals. Once you know the hazards of 
the business, you will be able to adapt the 
management and conduct of the department to 
avoid its dangers. 


We have found these ten maxims helpful: 


1 Rent boxes only on a proper contract or 
lease. 


2 Take sufficient information that you may 
properly and surely identify each person asking 
for admission to a box, and keep a full record 
of each access. 


3 Never allow a renter to leave his key 
with the bank, or with any of the bank officers 
or employees, in fact, it is better that a bank 
employee does not touch a box or key. 

4. Do not accept orders for access without 
a full knowledge of the circumstances under 
which the order was issued; an agent must be 
legally deputized if the bank is to be safe. 

5 Do not rent a box to anyone who gives a 
fictitious name. 

6 Charge a fixed schedule of prices, with 
no special or cut rates. 

7 Charge a fair price commensurate with 
the service rendered and risk assumed, plus a 
reasonable profit on the investment. 

8 Have some competent person take the 
responsibility for the department, and see that 
he is informed as to the proper and safe 
conduct of box renting. 


9 Rent safe deposit boxes only if they are 
given as good protection as the bank’s own 
securities are given. 

10 Never allow your protection to fall below 
the standards set by other banks in your commu- 
nity or in towns of equal size and environment. 


Always remember that, while you are not 
insurers of the contents of safe deposit boxes, 
you are required, by the very nature of the 
business, to use the highest degree of caution 
in the care and safety of them. 


The author found these rules helpful in his work 
at the Union Safe Deposit Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
and they are approved by the National Safe Deposit 
Advisory Council, of which he is vice president. 
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BANK cannot be too careful 
about its note records. They 
should be complete: and ac- 
eurate. But because of the many 
entries required to properly record 
and account for each note, one is 
justified in making as many records 
as possible in one operation. We 
have found it practicable, because of 
the uniformity of the information 
required, to make in one operation 
the Register, Tickler, Note Notice, 
and an additional form, or Office 
Copy, for use of the loan committee, 
and these forms may be identical in 
shape, size, and as to the informa- 
tion required. 

By the use of patent forms with 
carbon printed on the back, any in- 
formation not desired on any of the 
forms may be left off. Information 
appearing on the register form may 
appear on the third or fourth copy 
but not on the second. (Of course 
all information will appear on the 
first copy or Register.) 

The register should be made up 
as soon as the notes are available and 
should carry a complete description 
of the note. In the form illustrated 
here, there has been incorporated ad- 
ditional information, in order to give 
the loan committee a history of each 
note at a glance and to enable one to 


in one operation. 


NOTE NOTICE 


AMOUNT OVE 
900.00 








RECORD OF 
ENDORSERS 
or 

COLLATERAL 


4th L .L. 4} dona 3009285 


“MAKER es or: 
—_— 

BRING John Doe, 
1542 Court St., 


Athens, Ohio. 


THIS 
NwoTice 
with 


you 


PAYABLE AT THIS BANK 





Time is saved and errors avoided by typing regis- 
ter, tickler, notice, and office copies of every note 


THe BANK OF ATHENS NATIONAL BANKING ASSOCIATION 
ATHENS. ONO nity no, 95967 
ORIGINAL NUMBER RENEWAL NUMBER GRIGINAL AMOUNT 
95967 900.00 
‘ cave 1—< | ave | x PR 
1/24/34 90 4 6 = wee 


DISCOUNTED FOR 


Note Histories Quickly Foun 
By The Use Of These Records 


In this second installment of his discussion of 


the loan department, the cashier of the Bank of 
Athens, Athens, Ohio, describes the record forms 
essential to efficient and accurate operation. 


‘ 


By F. 
easily trace the history of any item. 
With this information and the infor- 
mation contained on the Journal and 
Proof and the Liability Ledger, a 
complete history of any single item 
may be made at any time with very 
little effort. 

Such a history is frequently im- 
portant to a loan committee and 
also when a line is under criticism 
by examiners. By showing at a 
glance the original number, date and 
amount of a note the committee or 
an examiner can tell without digging 
through the records whether a note 
has been reduced or is being renewed 
without reductions. Frequently a 
customer does not realize that his 
note has been carried by the bank 





for a considerable period and _ it 
is well to eall 
attention to it 
when renewals 


are requested 


amount 900.00 A 


DISCOUNT 





PROCEEDS 


PLEASE 
Give 
THs 
NOTE 
your * 

ATTENTION]: 
ON OR 


oue 


D. FORSYTH 


time after time without reductions. 
Arrangement Of Forms 


The arrangement of the forms 
illustrated here is such that four 
notes may be entered on one sheet of 
the Register. This sheet is punched 
on the left hand margin in order 
that it may be filed in a post binder 
arranged so that the sheets are filed 
in the back instead of the front, thus 
keeping the note numbers in con- 
secutive order when the book is 
opened from the front. 

All of the information appearing . 
on the Register is reproduced by 
‘*Waxspot”’ on all the copies except 
on the Note Notiee. We have left off 
of this form the following informa- 
tion; Original number, Renewal. 
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ADDRESS___. 


DIRECT LIABILITY LEDGER 


COLLATERAL REGISTER 


oe ee 
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Description of Collateral 
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This liability ledger is particularly adapted to the note routine of onal hati 
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oO 
Certsficate = ener 
Number 


The collateral 


register illustrated should be kept carefully and the record checked frequently by the loan 


committee. 


Both of these forms should be printed on 25% rag ledge, 


number, Original amount, the sym- 
bols indicating new note, renewal, 
and so on, and the record of endors- 
ers or collateral. Our reason for 
leaving off this information is be- 
eause the historical information 
might confuse the customer and we 
feel that the customer, in many cases, 
would prefer not to have the infor- 
mation regarding his collateral on a 
notice where it might be seen by 
persons not entitled to such infor- 
mation. 


The sheets containing the Tickler, 
Note Notice and Office Copy are per- 
forated so that they may be sepa- 
rated for filing after being written. 
These are all filed according to the 
maturity of the note and are taken 
out of the file several days before 
maturity and checked against the 
notes themselves. After the loan 
committee has given its instructions 
regarding payment the notices are 
mailed and the tickler slips are filed 
in a current file. When a note is 
paid the Tickler is removed and may 
be destroyed as it is of no further 
value. But if a note is renewed or 
partly renewed the Tickler is at- 
tached to the new note until it has 
been registered in order that the 
history may be copied from it in the 
registration of the new note. It may 
then be destroyed. 

Although our Liability Ledger is 
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posted by machine, it is equally 
adapted to hand posting in the 
smaller country bank. But no mat- 
ter how posted, it should contain a 
complete history of each customer’s 
borrowings and be so arranged that 
the officers or examiners might see 
at a glance whether a customer is a 
constant borrower or borrows only 
occasionally or if regular reductions 
are being made in slow lines. The 
pen form of a proposed liability 
ledger illustrated here is designed 
for use in a loose leaf binder for pen 
posting in those banks not equipped 
for machine work. A _ machine 
posted ledger sheet could be ar- 
ranged in this same order. 


This sheet is arranged so that the 
information is in logical order. The 
date of the transaction naturally falls 
in the left hand column; then follows 
the name of the co-maker, or en- 
dorser or a description of the col- 
lateral and the rate of interest 
charged. The columns for record- 
ing the old and new numbers of notes 
are placed side by side in order to 
facilitate tracing and to enable one 
to tell at a glance whether a debit 
entry represents a new note or the 
renewal or part renewal of an old 
note. Ifa debit and a credit appear 
on the same line it is evident that 
a note has been renewed or partly 
renewed. If a note has been renew- 


24 or 28 pound folio. 


ed the number of the old note as 
well as the number of the new note 
should appear in the spaces pro- 
vided for them. If it is desired to 
trace the note back through the 
ledger, all that is necessary to do s0 
is to pick up the old number of a 
note and trace it back to where it 
appears as a new number, this 
process continuing until only a new 
number appears. From this point 
the item may be traced through the 
register, and journal and proof and 
the disposition of the proceeds estab- 
lished if necessary. 


Discounts 


For the average country bank 
which discounts only a small amount 
of trade paper for its customers and 
earries only one ‘‘Loan’’ account in 
its general ledger it is apparently 
unnecessary to have a separate ledger 
for these items. For this purpose we 
use practically the same form that 
we use for a direct liability ledger. 
The rulings may be the same but the 
following changes will make the 
sheet adaptable for this purpose; 
Use a paper of a different color, head 
the sheet ‘‘Discounts’’; in the name 
line have the words printed ‘‘Dis- 
counted for’’; and in place of the 
heading ‘‘Co-makers, ete.’’ use the 
words ‘‘Payer’’, (P), or ‘‘Maker”’ 
for a heading. The only column that 
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will not be used is the ‘‘Old num- 
ber’’ column, for it is obvious that 
a discount would never be renewed. 
For the average country bank, how- 
ever, it would not pay to have a 
different sheet made just to eliminate 
this space which does no harm be- 
eause of being there. 


Indirect Liability 


There are very few country banks 
which find it necessary to keep a 
record of the indirect liability of its 
customers, and the expense of having 
special sheets printed for ‘this pur- 
pose is not justified. If it is neces- 
sary to keep such a record concern- 
ing a few customers, a ‘‘ Direct 
Liability’’ ledger sheet may be 
changed by placing the letters ‘‘IN’’ 
before ‘‘Direct’’ and changing the 
heading ‘‘ Endorsers, Co-makers, ete.’’ 
to read ‘‘Makers’’. These changes 
may be made with a typewriter or 
with ink. Over the ‘‘Balance’’ 
column should be written in red ink 
the words ‘‘For record only’’, and 
in order to be more certain that these 
balances might not be used in run- 
ning a trial balance of the ledger the 
figures might be entered in red ink. 
If the bank has a number of cus- 
tomers who sign on notes for others 
a ledger sheet of another color might 
be used and headings lettered in at 
the same time the regular ledger 
sheets are made. 


I do not like the idea of attempt- 
ing to enter two types of paper on 
one ledger sheet nor to have any 
notations on a ledger, sheet which it 
is necessary to explain in order to 
have them understood by an ex- 
aminer or auditor. There is too much 
danger of confusion and the little 
work necessary to have separate 
sheets and clean records more than 
pays. 


Collateral Records 


The records of collateral received 
and delivered should be very care- 
fully kept and checked frequently 
by the loan committee. The average 
country bank does not have a large 
number of collateral items, but this 
does not lessen the responsibility in 
the least. A simple card record 
similar to the one illustrated here is 
sufficient for the purpose providing 
that it is carefully kept and the 
cards properly filed, when not active, 
for future reference. On one side 


of this card space is provided for the 
date the collateral is left, the number 
of the note on which the collateral is 
described, the number of shares of 
stock, the par value of bonds, a de- 
scription of the collateral, the num- 
ber of the stock certificate or bond, 
date of release and for the signature 
of the person who withdraws the 
collateral. On the ‘other side (not 
shown in the illustration) is provided 
space for the recording of the dis- 
position of coupons which may be 
clipped from bonds held as collateral. 


10 Points In Keeping Loan 
Department Records 


1 By using patented carbon 
forms, four uniform records are 
made in one operation. 


2 These records give the loan 
committee, examiner, and cus- 
tomer a complete history of each 
note at a glance. 


3 Register records are bound 
in chronological order. 


4 Tickler, Notice, and Office 
records are filed by maturity 
dates. 


5 The liability ledger is ar- 
ranged for either hand or machine 
posting and for rapidity in tracing 
each customer’s loan record. 

6 Discounts and indirect liabil- 
ity records are kept on a modified 
direct liability form. 


7 Although small banks have 
only a few collateral items, a care- 
ful record of them is important. 
Space is also provided for record- 
ing disposition of coupons. 


8 Collateral is filed alphabetic- 
ally, separate from the notes. 


9 Time notes are filed accord- 
ing to maturity—demand notes 
are filed alphabetically. 


10 Financial statements ‘are 
required for all loans of $500 or 
more. 


Frequently a customer requests that 
eoupons be credited to his account 
and I can see no reason for a bank 
not doing so, provided that proper 
record is made in order that it may 
be able to prove what disposition was 
made of the coupons. If, however, 
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the coupons are delivered to a cus- 
tomer the customer should be re- 
quired to receipt for them on the 
eard. 


Filing Collateral 


Collateral should never be left at- 
tached to a note but should be filed 
‘in a special compartment in the 
bank’s vault and, whenever possible, 
kept under double control. Each 
eustomer’s collateral should be filed 
in a separate envelope on the out- 
side of which is written the name of 
the customer. Sometimes the number 
of the note and a description of the 
collateral is shown on the outside of 
the envelope also, but this is not — 
essential so long as a card record is 
kept. Inasmuch as the collateral 
card records are filed alphabetically 
it would seem logical that the collat- 
eral envelopes should be filed in the 
same manner. 


Collateral Lines 


It is not necessary for the average 
country bank to keep a separate rec- 
ord of any particular issue of stock 
or bonds on which loans are made, 
but if the bank is located in a city 
of a few industries-and lends any 
considerable amount to many per- 
sons on a few issues of stocks or 
bonds, a separate record of stocks 
and bonds on which loans are made- 
should be kept. This should be done 
especially with lines of listed stocks 
and bonds on which the market 
fluctuates from day to day, in order 
that the loans may be more closely. 
watched for deficiencies in collateral. 
No ecard illustrating this record is 
shown here but it is a simple matter 
to arrange one for the use of the 
average small bank. All that is 
necessary is to have a card made op 
which may be entered at the top the 
name of the issue of stock or bonds, 
and, in the body of the card, lines 
showing the name of the borrower 
and the number of shares or amount 
of bonds held as collateral, with 
space provided for the date when 
released. This is a very important 
record for larger city banks dealing 
in many loans secured by market 
collateral and systems are provided © 
whereby the market may be con- 
stantly checked, but it is considered 
unnecessary for most small banks to 
keep such complete records. 


(Continued on page 298) 





Deposit Insurance Questions 
Answered 


By The Corporation’s Secretary 


of the federal reserve system A. No. The funds must be de- 


F THE more than 16,000 banks 
of the United States, 13,742 


are insured in the Temporary 


Fund, as of March 28, 1934. Statis- 
tics of the Corporation show that 
97% of the number of the depositors 
in banks which are members of the 
Temporary Fund are insured for the 
full amount of their deposits. 

The following are some of the 
questions that come before the board 
from time to time, and the answers: 


1. Q. 


A. 


Does the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation guaran- 
tee bank deposits? 

No. It does not guarantee 
bank deposits. It is the busi- 
ness of this corporation to 
insure bank deposits. 


. Are all state banks insured ? 
. All state banks which have 


made application for mem- 
bership and which have been 
approved by the board of 
directors for membership in 
the Temporary Federal De- 
posit Insurance Fund are 
insured. 


. How may a person ascertain 


if a bank has deposit insur- 
ance? 


. Any bank which has been 


admitted to membership in 
the temporary fund has been 
furnished a_ certificate of 
membership. (It it a good 
idea to display this certificate 
in the lobby.) 


. Are mutual savings banks 


members of the fund? 


A. They can be admitted to 


membership, and, to date, 232 
have been admitted. 


. Are there savings banks not 


insured ? 


. Yes. Membership of savings 


banks which are not members 


is optional, and some have 
not applied. 


. Are building and loan associ- 


ations members ? 


A. The obligations of building 


and loan associations to their 
customers are not deposit 
liabilities. They are stock or 
shareholder liabilities, hence, 
they are not eligible for bank 
deposit insurance. 


. If a bank closes, how soon 


can deposits be obtained ? 


A. Upon the closing of a bank, it 


is the duty of the corporation 
to immediately assume the 
insured deposit liability of 
the closed bank and to make 
available at once, the funds 
needed to discharge such 
liability. 


. Where can a bank make 


application for insurance? 


. A bank can make application 


directly to the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, 
in Washington, D. C. 


. How is the capital of the 


corporation invested ? 


A. The law provides that the 


funds of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, not 
otherwise employed, shall be 
invested in securities of the 
government of the United 
States, except that for tem- 
porary periods, in the discre- 
tion of the board of directors, 
funds may be deposited in 
any federal reserve bank or 
with the treasurer of the 
United States. 


. Can a bank become a deposi- 


tory for the funds of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation ? 


posited either in a federal 
reserve bank or in_ the 
treasury of the United States. 


. What deposits are insured in 


a bank? Are trust funds in- 
sured ? 


. All deposits up to the sum of 


$2,500 for each depositor are 
insured in the temporary 
fund. This includes regular 
commercial deposits, time 
deposits, savings deposits, and 
soon. Trust funds, awaiting 
investment, are also insured 
to the same extent. 


Q. Are deposits of public funds 


insured ? 


. Yes. The law makes no dis- 


tinction between public and 
private funds. 


. Are deposits insured for 


which other security may be 
required, such as a depository 
bond or collateral ? 


. Yes. The insurance of the 


corporation applies, notwith- 
standing that deposits may 
be otherwise secured. 


. What prompted Regulation 


C, prohibiting the payment 
of interest on demand de- 
posits ? 


A. In order to secure equal en- 


joyment of insurance benefits 
to member and non-member 
banks it was necessary for 
the corporation to extend 
this interest prohibition to 
non-member banks as_ they 
became insured. 


. What prompted Regulation 


B of the corporation pre- 
scribing a maximum rate of 
interest for time and savings 
deposits ? 


. The Banking Act of 1933 


specifically authorizes the 
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Here are many of the pertinent questions asked 
of the F. D. I. C., with official answers given 
especially for our readers. It might be well to 


have contact officers 


keep these questions 


handy for reference. 


By WALTER J. OWENS 


Federal Reserve Board to 
limit the rate of intérest pay- 
able by member banks on 
time and savings deposits 
and the board has exercised 
such authority. Therefore, 
the same reasons exist to 
prompt Regulation B of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation as in the case of 
Regulation C. 

. What is this insurance going 
to cost the depositor ? 

A. The cost of the insurance is 
required to be paid by the 
banks through assessment. 
There is no direct charge by 
the corporation upon the de- 
positor. 

. Is deposit insurance compul- 
sory for any bank? 

. Yes. It is compulsory for all 
banks which are members of 
the Federal Reserve System. 

. What banks are members of 
the Federal Reserve System? 

. All national banks, and al! 
state banks which have ap- 
plied for membership in the 


Federal Reserve System and 
have met the requirements 
imposed upon members and 
have been admitted by action 
of the ‘Federal Reserve 
Board. 

. How long may banks that are 
not members of the Federal 
Reserve System continue to 
carry insurance in the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration ? 

. Until July 1, 1936. 

. What disposition will be 
made of the Temporary Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Fund 
after July 1, 1934? 

A. It will be liquidated on an 
equitable basis. 

. Will there be a break or dis- 
continuance of insurance on 
July 1, 1934, as a result of 
the liquidation of the Tem- 
porary Federal Deposit In- 
surance Fund? 

. Banks which are members of 
the Federal Reserve System 
and which are certified (in 
the case of state member 


banks) by the Federal Re- 
serve Board, or (in the case 
of national banks) by the 
Comptroller of the Currency, 
are required to become Class 
A stockholders in tke ecorpor- 
ation and, as to such stock- 
holders insurance of deposits, 
continues under the perma- 
nent. plan. In the case of 
non-member banks, provision 
is made for continuance of 
insurance benefits upon their 
subseribing and paying for 
the same amount of Class A 
stock as member banks or 
making a cash deposit in lieu 
of a stock subscription. 


. If there be a large increase 
of deposits in any bank after 
it has secured membership in 
the Temporary Fund, will 
the increased amount of de- 
posits be insured ? 

. Yes, to the same extent as 
the deposits at the beginning 
of membership. 


. Will any added assessment be 
required on account of in- 
ereased deposits? 

. Yes. An added assessment 
will be required, based upon 
a report as of June 15, 1934, 
showing increased deposit 
liability. 

2. Are banks in the territorial . 
possessions of the United 
States insured in the Fund? 

. Only those banks which are 
members of the Federal Re- 
serve System. 


Why We Are Having So Much Government Regulation 


before the 
Banks Association of the State of 
New York, Walter B. Pitkin of the 


Speaking Savings 


School of Journalism, Columbia 
University, said in part: 

Two of my students spent several 
weeks travelling up and down the 
wheat states of the Middle West. 
They had just one objective: to talk 
to every farmer, small storekeeper, 
country editor, and others to find 
out the reaction to the great crisis 
of the Middle West. They came back 
utterly dumbfounded in the una- 
nimity with which people would be- 
rate and deride all namable individ- 
uals and institutions and still end 
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up by saying, ‘‘ Well, the Govern- 
ment is going to pull us out of this 
all right. Don’t worry.’’ A curious, 
magnificently irrational optimism 
that is there as solid and unbroken 
as anything could be! 

The only way to bring back a dis- 
couraged man is to build around the 
one thing in which he still has faith. 
It may be bad business, it may be 
bad logie, but it is exceedingly good 
psychology. I think that the im- 
portant thing that he needs today is 
more assurance rather than insur- 
ance. But you are not going to get 
that assurance built up and strength- 
ened unless you build around the 
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one thing in which that fellow still- 
believes. You can hear him de- 
nounce everybody: the captains of 
Wall Street, his own mayor, and 
everything, yet he is still sold on 
Uncle Sam. If you want to build 
back so as to keep that man’s con- 
fidence and bring back his morals— 
whether it is entirely sound business 
or not, and maybe it isn’t—build on 
his faith in America. 

If I were asked to act as an umpire © 
on this very bitter question of de- 
posit insurance (speaking as a 
psychologist only), I would say 
that even if it is very bad business, 


(Continued on page 299) 
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“Our Basic Trouble 
Is Not A Money Trouble” 


James P. Warburg makes this the keynote 
of a new book, ““The Money Muddle.” 


HAT money and banking are 
highly romantic and fascinating 
subjects has always been the conten- 
tion of the present reviewer. This 
contention practically every writer 
who ever published a book on either 
subject has been at pains to refute. 
James P. Warburg, Vice Chair- 
man of the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company, rather effectively proves 
the affirmative in his recently pub- 
lished work, ‘‘The Money. Muddle.’’ 
Therefore, a certain amount of per- 
sonal enthusiasm must be pardoned 
if it works its way into this review. 


Let us finish with negative crit- 
icisms early. Mr. Warburg makes 
only too plain the lack of concerted 
plan and cohesive action on the part 
of sound bankers like himself in the 
great emergency which confronted 
them and the country after the 
presidential elections of 1932. His 
book will be convincing and hearten- 
ing to men who still believe in ethical 
standards, business standards, and 
money standards. And yet it shows 
only too clearly the lack of mass 
mindedness on the part of bankers 
which resulted in a ‘hush hush’ 
policy and thus left the American 
public more or less at the mercy of 
highly vocal inflationists, wizard 
hunting bank-burners, bloody-bond- 
bawling ballyhoos, and other well- 
staged and well-megaphoned vendors 
of patent medicine. 

In his inherent (and, by the way, 
his inherited) tendency to be 
scrupulously fair, Mr. Warburg has 
failed, it would seem, to be as un- 
scrupulously effective as one could 
wish to see him. Certainly his book 
is a model of intellectual honesty, 
good manners and cool courtesy in a 
field whose literature is rife with the 
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JAMES P. WARBURG 


opposite qualities. 

In his introduction, Mr. Warburg 
suggests that the first 14 chapters 
may, perhaps, be skipped by the in- 
formed student of banking. Here 
again, we venture to differ with him. 
Every executive banker in the 
United States should, in our judg- 
ment, read these 14 chapters if he 
reads no others. He should consider 
carefully the advisability of asking 
that they be published separately in 
booklet form for distribution to bank 
depositors. They make the things 
which the depositor should know 


about his bank unusually clear. They 
free these things completely from 
controversy for or against any par- 
ticular bank. They reduce these 
things to plain, common sense prin- 
ciples. And withal, they make these 
things so entertaining to the ordin- 
ary reader that this part of the book 
will probably be valuable, long after 
its more or less journalistic discus- 
sion of current events has served its 
purpose. 


True enough, Mr. Warburg speaks 
on today’s vexatious banking and 
monetary questions ‘as one with 
authority and not as the scribes.’ 
His upbringing as the son of Paul 
Warburg, who deserved, more than 
any other single man, the credit for 
our Federal Reserve System; his 
training in national and internation- 
al banking affairs of large moment; 
his close association with Franklin 
TD. Roosevelt before and after the 
latter’s election to the presidency; 
his experience as monetary adviser 
of the American Delegation at the 
London International Monetary Con- 
ference; his appearances before 
Congressional committees and eco- 
nomically minded business gather- 
ings,—all this background, plus his 
personally demonstrated qualities of 
fullness, readiness and exactness in 
his chosen subject should make his 
book ‘‘required reading’’ for any 
American who expects to handle 
. money—particularly the money of 
other people. 


Sticking closely to his thesis that 
our basic trouble is not a money 
trouble, Mr. Warburg gives a search- 
ing analysis of the underlying causes 
of the post-war boom. He diagnoses 
the depression disease and then, as 
one who has stood close to the bed- 
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side in anxious consultations, he 
proceeds to show some of the varying 
treatments now being applied, and 
to discuss their possibilities as cures. 

He speaks with poignant regret of 
the presidential messages which dis- 
rupted the London conference, and 
of the controversies which surround- 
ed the White House thereafter, 
leading up to the resignation of 
Sprague, the release of Woodin, the 
overthrow of Carter Glass, and the 
Gold Reserve Bill of January 1934. 

In the course of a good-natured 
but highly nitric analysis of this bill, 
he asks—‘‘Do you know of what the 
‘gold cover’ behind the money in 
your pocket consists of at the present 
time? No? 

“Tt consists of so-called ‘gold cer- 
tifieates’ issued by the Secretary of 
the Treasury to the Federal Reserve 
Banks in exchange for the gold they 
used to hold. These certificates are 
not, as you might suppose, warehouse 
certificates for gold—or, rather, they 
are, but they are a funny kind of 
warehouse certificate. They are a 
warehouse certificate for an amount 
of gold to be determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, whenever 
he thinks it is a good idea to deter- 
mine it. 

“Tt is just as if I said: ‘You put 
four dozen eggs in my warehouse and 
I will give you a receipt for eggs. 
Not four dozen eggs. Just eggs.’ 

**That is not all. Under the terms 
of this ‘gold certificate’, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, in his sole dis- 
eretion, determines whether’ the 
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—From Who’s Who in America 


Federal Reserve Banks may get any 

gold at all for their certificates. 
‘*So it is not even a receipt for 

just eggs. It is for eggs—maybe.”’ 


A THE same time, Mr. Warburg 
shows the plainest sympathy for 
the acuteness of the emergencies and 
the rabidness of the clamor which 
seethed around the White House. He 
recognizes how much further a less 
courageous president might have 
been carried by uncontrolled infla- 
tionists and representatives of other 
pressure groups. He does not blink 
an eye to the abuses of commercial 
banking and of investment banking 
whose record tied the hands of the 
sound representatives of both profes- 
sions. He suggests, in clear essentials 
and without unnecessary detail, a 
concerted plan for an improved 
international gold standard and 
another concerted plan for an im- 


proved American banking system. 

‘‘This ecountry,’’ he says, ‘“‘has 
suffered for generations from a. 
hybrid banking system, with national 
banks under federal control, and 
state banks under the control and 
eperating under the laws of 48 dif- 
ferent state authorities, in addition 
to partial supervision by the Federal 
Reserve. I can see no possible justi- 
fication for the continuation of such 
a system. I can see no possible 
excuse for not bringing about a 
uniform banking system under uni- 
form banking law, and under the 
eontrol of uniformly operating 
authorities. ’’ 


ND again—‘‘There are a great 
number of people who are so 
disgusted with what they have had, 
that they would like to see the 
Government step right in and do the 
banking business itself. For these 
people the steps already taken in 
that direction are only a beginning. 
I do not share their view. I do not 
disagree with them because I am a 
banker—being a banker is not such 
a great pleasure these days. I do not 
share their view because I do not 
believe that any government—least 
of all a political government such as 
ours—can render a banking service 
under which the nation’s business 
ean prosper. I cannot picture banks 
run by political appointees supply- . 
ing either the impartial integrity or 
the trained intelligence that we are 
looking for. Can you? True enough, 


(Continued on page 300) 


Significant Paragraphs From ‘““The Money Muddle”’ By James P. Warburg 


1 “We must see that bank funds are 
invested to give the depositor maximum 
security, and we must make it possible 
for a bank that so invests its funds to 
earn a fair return for its shareholders. 
Otherwise there will be no capital for 
the banking business.” 


2 “In the last analysis, unless money 
is debased, it is the state of mind of a 
community which determines the pur- 
chasing power of its money, rather than 
the quantity of money in existence, 
because the state of mind of the people 
determines the velocity of circulation.” 


3 “Credit cannot create money for 
capital investment.” 


4 “If human intelligence was inade- 
quate to cope with the comparatively 
simple mechanism of the gold standard, 


why should we blandly assume that this 
same human intelligence will be able to 
work the exceedingly delicate and com- 
plicated machinery necessary to keep 
thousands of prices in adjustment” (by 
a commodity dollar.) 


5 “If there is overproduction of sil- 
ver, a silver-producing country could 
flood a bimetallic country with silver 
and draw out all that country’s gold. 
If we had free coinage of silver, for 
instance ..... Mexico could produce 
a lot of cheap silver, send it to the U. S. 
Mint, and take home the gold. Pretty 
soon Mexico would be on the gold and 
we should be on the silver.” 


6 “The soundness of a bank that 
earns too much should be looked into, 
just as quickly as the soundness of a 
bank that earns too little.” 


1 “We must see that demand deposits 
are loaned out to finance turnover, and 
not capital transactions, so that ‘bank 
money’ may always be what it is sup- 
posed to be—a medium of exchange.” 


8 “We must build up the banking 
business as a profession, and eliminate 
any tendency to make it a racket. To do 
that we must keep politics out of the 
banking business, and let the courts be 
merciless in the enforcement of an 
intelligent banking law.” 


9 “Either we want our Government 
to help private enterprise back upon its 
feet—or we want our Government to 
supplant private enterprise altogether.” 


10 “If we are in retreat before the 


inflationists, when do we stop to dig in 
and fight?” 
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ET me tell you a fairy story of 
L commodity loans. The only 
trouble with this fairy story 
is that it is true. The repeal of pro- 
hibition came with a suddenness 
which astounded almost everybody 
and it caught the California wine 
industry almost unprepared. Scores 
and scores of wineries in the state 
had gone to rack and ruin over the 
period of ten years and had to be 
rehabilitated with a rush. 

There was no time for slow de- 
velopment of capital investments in 
this new industry and, as we all 
know, 1933 was not exactly the year 
to place securities. Practically every 
cent that could be raked and seraped 
up by the wine manufacturers had 
to go into new cooperage, new ma- 
chinery, and other fixed assets. 
Hardly any money was left, in the 
majority of instances, for working 
eapital. Under prohibition regula- 


Safety And Profit In 


‘ 


Commodity Loans | 


A summary of the experiences of bankers who have 
aided recovery by expanding commercial loans is 
given here by the chairman of the Banking Relations 
Committee of the American Warehousemen’s Assn. 


tions, only the winery itself could 
run a bonded storeroom, making it 
impossible for an independent ware- 
houseman to store the wine under 
field warehousing procedure. Ob- 
viously, therefore, there could be no 
valid pledge established. Late in 
September of last year, I was suc- 
cessful in getting this Treasury reg- 
ulation changed, allowing operation 
of field warehouses at wineries for 
credit purposes. 

At that time most wineries had 
manufactured all the wine that their 
working capital would allow. Com- 
mercial banks were certainly not 
going to advance money to these 
wineries on their fixed assets. There 
was a known demand for California 
wine far in excess of any wine then 
int the state, or any that could be 
produced within the next five years. 
Grapes were begging on the vine at 
$6 a ton, probably half of the cost 
of production. With the change in 
the Treasury ruling, we immediately 
installed field warehouse service at 
scores of wineries, issuing our ware- 
house receipts against the already 
produced wine. 

Two of the largest chain banks in 
the state immediately offered credit 
to responsible wineries, based on our 
warehouse receipts against finished 
wine. This enabled the wineries to 
get additional working capital to 
purchase more tanks and more grapes 
to produce more wine. 

The price of wine grapes in the 
state of California jumped over 
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night from $6 to $16 a ton, and 
every grape, suitable for the produe- 
tion of wine, was crushed. Grapes 
which had formerly found their way 
into the raisin market were diverted 
to wine and brandy stocks, and the 
raisin market, for the first time in 
years, enjoyed prosperity. The farm- 
ers got a decent price for their grapes 
and were able to purchase commodi- 
ties that they had long needed, to 
pay off their bank mortgages and 
bank interest. Commercial banks got 
attractive and safe commercial loans. 
The cooperage industry benefited by 
additional business, as well as all the 
allied trades supplying the wine in- 
dustry. 

The cumulative effect of this grant- 
ing of eredit changed Fresno, Cal. 
from being one of the blackest busi- 
ness spots in America to one of the 
most prosperous. 

Bankers say: ‘‘Recovery loans— 
yes, we’d like to make more of them. 
It isn’t pleasant to be pointed at as 
the villain of the piece by every 
publie speaker from Jesse Jones up 
—or down. And besides, there’s 
nothing very attractive in hyper- 
liquidity to a bank with a living and 
a future to consider. But what re- 
covery loans will satisfy banking 
principles and bank examiners! 
Where are such loans? And how 
can we make them with a minimum 
of risk?’’ 

Bankers all over the country ask 
me these questions. I have talked to 
ninety eight of them in fourteen re- 
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aL nanan 


By A. T. GIBSON 


“Commercial loans should 
bridge the gap between finished 
supply and effective demand. 
They should carry on during 
the lag between finishing goods 
and finishing sales. They should 
be loaned on commodities in 
process of turnover.” 


serve cities from coast*to coast since 
the first of January. 

My reply is simply this: Recovery 
loans are of two kinds—publie and 
private. For the time being, most 
long-time lending is a government 
function. Private loans should, I 
think, be in the direction of speedier 
distribution. They should bridge 
the gap—a gap that is narrowing 
all the time—between finished sup- 
ply and effective demand. They 
should carry on during the lag be- 
tween finishing goods and _ finish- 
ing sales. They should be loans on 
commodities in process of turnover. 

As a warehouseman, my interest 
in such loans is far more like a bank- 
er’s than it is like a borrower’s. As 
a matter of fact, I am a deposit 
banker of merchandise. My funce- 
tion is to provide safety first, but 
mobility and quick, sure title-trans- 
fer a very close second. A man 
whose money is locked up in his own 
burglar-proof safe may, perhaps, be 
as sure of it as if it were covered by 
a ‘‘warehouse receipt’’ in the shape 
of a duplicate deposit slip. But when 
it comes to transferring all or part of 
that money—when it comes to using 
that money as a basis for credit, the 
advantages are all on the side of the 
bank depositor. And the same thing 
is true of a merchant who owns a 
warehouse receipt. 

As a matter of fact, my business 
is so thoroughly a subsidiary banking 
function that in nine eases out of 
ten, banks are my real customers— 
although they do not supply a cent 
of my income. These bank customers 
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of mine are convinced of two 
things— 


First, a demand inventory is the 
only quick asset which liquidates at 
a profit over the price carried. 

Second, an inventory under bail- 
ment is an inventory protected 
against every ordinary risk to the 
lender who relies on it. 

The use of trust receipts or chattel 
mortgage in situations where ware- 
housing can be applied to commodity 
loans is as old fashioned as the hoop 
skirt, is certainly as clumsy, and 
probably more likely to trip up the 
banker. 

Modern warehousing procedure 
gives to the manufacturer a token of 
value for his inventory which, in 
turn, gives to his banker an intelli- 
gent basis for credit extension, full 
protection against third party claims 
and, in many eases, eligible paper, 
with the warehouseman safeguarding 
the collateral, and constantly in- 
specting it, for the benefit of the 
bank. 

Bankers have long approved when 
the grain industry, the cotton indus- 
try, the wool industry used ware- 
house receipts as a natural credit 
instrument. These same _ bankers 
sometimes feel that any other indus- 
try which has not used warehouse 
receipts by custom in the conduct of 
its business should be discouraged 
from any new form of procedure. 
The only reason other industries 
have not used warehouse receipts has 
been the lack of a service which 
could bring these advantages to them. 
Competent field warehousing service 





is a recent development. Industries 
whose merchandise does not, by trade 
custom, flow through channels where 
warehouse receipts are available, 
have been quick to recognize field 
warehousing procedure as a creator 
of useful credit instruments. 

Credit given the manufacturer, 
producer, or holder of inventory on 
field warehouse receipts, is metered 
credit definitely measured by the in- 
ventory which he has on hand, assur- 
ing the bank it is paid off as the in- 
ventory diminishes, and certainly 
preventing any of the bank’s funds 
from being optimistically used by 
the borrower and sunk into bricks 
and mortar, new machinery, and 
other fixed assets, when the bank 
intended that its loans should be for 
current needs. 

It seems to me that commercial 
banking is—or at least it certainly 
used to be—essentially the job of 
helping merchants and manufac- 
turers to carry inventories. 

The commercial borrower, in by- 
gone days, dealt with banking 
houses which actually called them- 
selves merchants, as the Morgan 
house of London still does. It was a 
well accepted business and banking 
principle that the best reason for a 
bank loan was an inventory, and that 
a good inventory was the banker’s 
best. security. I cannot help think- 
ing that American bankers hurt 
their own business when they began, 
some twenty years ago, to discourage 
the enterprising borrower who 
showed the slightest tendency to buy 


(Continued on page 303) 


“The warehouseman is a deposit banker of 
merchandise—his functions are safety, mobil- 
ity, and quick, sure title-transfer.” 

































































Made On 


Small Loans 





(,ood Collection Record 


By DIRK P. DE YOUNG 


Personal loan departments emerge from the depres- 
sion’s acid test with amazing records. If you want 
a new source of loans, read what these eastern 


banks have accomplished 


E ARE well satisfied with 

W « results of our personal 
loan department,’’ said Mor- 

ris Bernhardt, trust officer of the 
Hudson County National Bank, Jer- 
sey City, N. J. He organized the per- 
sonal loan department of that bank 
in 1924, the first of its kind in the 
United States, and the bank has 
made thousands of small loans since. 
‘‘Our personal loan department 
is the most satisfactory branch of 
our business,’’ was the report of 
Nathan Hale Berger, president of 



































the Peoples National Bank and Trust 
Co. of Belleville, N. J. That bank 
thinks so much of it that it adver- 
tises for small borrowers. Next to 
government securities, they tell me, 
the personal loan is the safest thing 
for bank funds. 

‘*We have nothing but small loans, 
mostly of a personal sort, in our 
bank,’’ was the response of Jan van 
Herwarden, vice-president of the 
Rahway National Bank of Rahway, 
N. J. when I talked to him about it. 

‘“We make no large loans at all 
and only invest what we 
have to in securities,’’ he 
added by way of amplifica- 
tion. ‘‘ We have from 2,000 
to 3,000 of these small bor- 
rowers. All are people we 
know and we have few 
losses from that type of 
business. It costs more to 
handle the small loan than 
the large one, but we feel 
it is safer. As between se- 
eurities and the small loan 


Personal loans have become 
a new and profitable outlet 
for bank funds. Many bor- 
rowers have later become 
‘ savings depositors. The 
banks gained in community 


good-will. 


through 


them. 


our net profits are about the same 
—114%.’’ 

“‘The personal loan business has 
worked out splendidly with us and 
has a tremendous field for develop- 
ment if properly managed,’’ adds 
Louis B. Pierce, assistant cashier of 
the First-Mechanices National Bank 
of Trenton, at Trenton, N. J. 


All of these banks opened without 
restrictions immediately after the 
recent bank moratorium was lifted, 
while a number of other banks, of 
this locality, known to have had a 
larger proportion of their funds in- 
vested in large commercial loans and 
securities, did not. 


On the whole, the big headaches in 
many banks seem to have been be- 
eause of big borrowers. The many 
thousands of small loans, averaging 
from $100 to $1,000 for personal pur- 
poses, have come through the depres- 
sion impressively. They make more 
work but are less worry to the bank- 
er. While large economic units may 
collapse or repudiate their obliga- 
tions altogether in such times as we 
have been passing through, the indi- 
vidual who borrows only a small sum 
carries on, exerting himself more te 
protect his own home and his per- 
sonal eredit. 

There are at present less than 350 
banks in the United States with or- 
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Personal Loan Departments 


in 350 Banks 
* > te 


Amounts 
$25 to $500 


Sd 


Delinquencies 
10% to 15% 


* 


Actual Losses 
Nothing to 2% 


= 


Operating Costs 


114% above commercial loans 


Sd 


Net Profits 
1%% to 3% 


ganized personal loan departments. 
Other banks, of course, such as the 
Rahway National Bank just men- 
tioned, go in for small loans on a 
considerable scale without having a 
special personal loan department; 
and there is some of it in all banks. 
But, as it appears to be a field of 
banking so sadly neglected on the 
whole, and possible of so much ex- 
pansion for the good of the banks 
and their customers, this would seem 
to be an appropriate time to give it 
more attention. 

Take the Peoples National Bank 
and Trust Co. of Belleville, N. J., as 
an example of the small bank, mak- 
ing a success of the personal loan 
business. The plan that it follows 
will work in any bank anywhere. 
Belleville is an industrial commu- 
nity with a population of approxi- 
mately 28,000 in the suburbs of 
Newark. The bank’s statement as of 
June 30, 1933, showed resources of 
$2,374,726. Of these resources $150,- 
000 was invested in small loans to 
740 borrowers, mostly of the working 
class. In the four years it has oper- 
ated, this personal loan department 
has not suffered a single loss—a re- 
markable record. 

These loans are made to many 
people in all walks of life. Some of 
the borrowers were customers of the 
bank before being accommodated. 
Others (about half of them) were 





attracted to the institution 
through this service. One 
of the aims of the depart- 
ment is to promote new 
business. Last December, 
in order to get more of 
these borrowers, the bank 
advertised that it would 
pay out $100,000 at once in 
the form of Christmas Club 
funds in advance, to be 
paid back in weekly instal- 
ments. 

A service charge of 3% 
of the amount of the loan 
is made to borrowers to pay 
the cost of investigation 
and of keeping routine ree- 
ords incident to these small 
loans. The interest rate is 
6% on the unpaid balance 
and repayments are ar- 
ranged on the basis of 50 
weekly installments. 


When the borrowers have 
checking accounts, install- 
ments due are charged to 

them automatically. The bank tries 
to get all borrowers to open checking 
accounts. $500 is the maximum 
amount of these loans, with the limit 
generally fixed at $300. The note- 
teller, along with his other duties, is 
able to handle the routine, which 
holds down the costs. 


Borrowers are investigated care- 
fully. If they do not own real estate 
with good equities in it, their char- 
acter must rate highly. The co- 
makers (two of them are required) 
are the court of last resort only. 


If the maker does not appear to be 
a good risk, the applica- 
tion for the loan is rejected. 
Because of this policy, the 
bank has lost nothing, has 
not been obliged to bother 
the co-makers, and its rec- 
ords show less than 1 out 
of 15 as slow or delinquent. 
Before the department was 
organized four years ago, 
the bank had some small 
losses from personal loans. 
Since this work has been 


Applications came from all 
classes. Every loan was hand- 
led as an individual problem 
—reason for application and 
integrity of applicant were 
carefully investigated. 


put on a systematic basis, losses have 
dropped to zero. 

The regular members of the staff, 
under the direction of the cashier, 
make the investigations. This is gen- 
erally done by telephone, sometimes 
by personal calls, to check up on the 
statements of the applicant, his ref- 
erences, and his co-makers. The 
bank always requires two co-makers. 
If the applicant claims to own real 
estate, this is verified. If the bor- 
rower becomes delinquent, he is fol- 
lowed up by telephone, letters, or 
personal calls. 

Most borrowers do not like to have 
the co-makers notified of their delin- 
quency and generally settle before it 
goes that far. This bank has had to 
call on endorsers only twice to make 
good. The bank claims that it costs 
about 2% more to handle small loans 
of this sort. They net better than 
3% in the department. 

The personal loan department of 
the First-Mechanies National Bank 
of Trenton has been in operation for 
five years. It has some 600 accounts, 
averaging $250 each. It charges an 
investigation fee of 1% and requires 
two co-makers. Trenton is a highly 
industrial community and it has suf- 
fered severely from the depression, 
but the funds so put out have caused 
no headaches to the officers of the 
bank. This bank has delinquencies of 
10%; losses, 1%. Operation costs 


less than 2%. The net on the invest- 
ment is 2%. 

Larger banks of the country hav- 
ing personal loan departments are 
the Shawmut National Bank of Bos- 
ton, and the National City Bank of 

























Purposes Of Loans 


Medical and dental service 
Pay debts and loans........ 
Purchase home equipment 
Business emergency........ 
Payments on own home 
Necessary clothing ....... 
Education ...... 
RIN 5 ics Spadisapuacevessinnbics 
Insurance premiums 


SE Sekinitssmenisiscieedl 
To help relatives 


————————————————————————————————_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_ 


National City Bank Personal Loans 


Classes Of Borrowers 


7% 7 

30 Clerical employees.............. 22 

15 Salesmen ............... ; saad 13 

14 Public employees..................0...00.0.0.0..............10 
Department heads jaaisinisih ibcledetneeeisatesaicadaae 

Al PII tet atiol cn leretciacnsghavcebin oe 

8 Storekeepers ...... de 6 

7 Drivers and truckmen.............. sali 6 

5 Business men (sole owners) ino 

3 Professional men............... ; 4 

Business men (partners)....................... a 

eet 3 Foremen pnitaal es laa .3 
ssteeeeeeseees 1 Corporation officers............ mei: an 
sali isSiniindl 3 Miscellaneous ........................... 13 
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New York, where experiences on a 
larger scale are favorable, although 
I was unable to get figures on their 
costs. In a little over five years of 
operation, the National City Bank 
has made about 425,000 small loans, 
from $50 to $1,000, aggregating 
more than $140,000,000 with satis- 
factory results. 

Like many other states, New 
Jersey suffered from the ‘‘Loan 
Shark”’ evil. To alleviate this situa- 
tion, the New Jersey Legislature 
passed an Act in 1914 permitting 
the organization and establishment 
of loan companies under the super- 
vision of the department of banking 
and insurance, to enable wage earn- 
ers and salaried employees to borrow 
up to $300 at the maximum interest 
rate of 3% per month. 

The Act was passed only after an 
exhaustive study had been made by 
a special legislative committee, and 
the high interest rate allowed, be- 
cause a number of organizations, 
particularly the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, had reported that, after a 
complete analysis of the small loan 
problem covering every state in the 
Union, it had to come to the conclu- 
sion that the small loan companies 
could not be operated profitably at 
an interest rate of less than 3% per 
month. 

Needless to say, the unusual in- 
terest rate allowed under the Act 
proved highly attractive and soon 
became responsible for more loan 
companies coming into existence 
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than were needed, which aggravated 
instead of relieved the condition of 
the small borrower. These loan com- 
panies disregarded the major prob- 
lem. They did not study with care 
the need of a particular loan or the 
moral responsibility of the maker. 

So, early in 1924, the Hudson 
County National Bank, the first in 
the country to organize a personal 
loan department, made a study of 
the problem, and after a thorough 
analysis of all the facts at its dis- 
posal, and notwithstanding the re- 
port of the Russell Sage Foundation 
that small loans could not be made 
profitably at less than 3% a month, 
established a personal loan depart- 
ment. This bank believed that wage 
earners, having an honest reason for 
borrowing money, should in some 
small way be placed in a position to 
do it through regular banking chan- 
nels, 

Having nine years of experience 
with such a department to draw on, 
and having made not far from 10,- 
000 of such loans, in a community 
that has been hard hit by the depres- 
sion, it may be well to give the facts 
in detail, regarding the method of 
operating this department. 

This bank makes loans for the fol- 
lowing purposes: To pay legal debts; 
insurance premiums ; taxes ; expenses 
caused by birth, illness, or death; 
educational or any other worthy pur- 
pose of consideration; to repair a 
property; or any other constructive 
or necessary use. Jt will not enter- 


tain a personal loan under any cir- 
cumstances to help buy a luxury or 
for speculative purposes. 

It limits such loans to from $25 to 
$300. The maximum period in which 
loans must be liquidated is one year. 
Except in rare cases it will not in- 
crease the loan during its operation. 
It does not encourage the ‘‘ Chronic 
borrower’’ who is always after a 
loan. 

The security for such loans is 
based, in addition to the absolute in- 
tegrity, honesty, and income of the 
borrower, on the strength of the sig- 
natures of one or two co-makers, 
preferably property owners, profes- 
sional men, or merchants of good 
standing. 

The regular bank rate of 6% in- 
terest is charged for loans so made, 
but the interest is deducted in full 
at the time the loan is extended. In 
addition, an investigation fee of one 
half of 1% is charged. Loans may be 
repaid in monthly, bi-weekly, and 
weekly installments, to suit the bor- 
rower’s income. The bank allows 
4% interest on the balance of the 
money repaid applicable to the amor- 
tization of the loan. If a loan is paid 
any time before maturity, full re- 
fund of interest is made to the bor- 
rower. Neither the borrower or the 
co-makers are required to be deposi- 
tors of the bank before applying 
for the loan. 

When the loan is approved, the 
note is discounted and the borrower 


(Continued on page 297) 
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Opportunities In 


Dealer Financing 


Dealer’s View 


Y BANKER 
M has foreed 
me to use a 


finance company and 
I don’t like it,’’ said 
a local dealer in an 
Illinois city. ‘‘The 
finance company costs me two or 
three times as much and I don’t like 
the way they handle my customers. 
I want to keep in touch with my 
customers as often as possible and I 
prefer to have them coming into my 
shop to pay their monthly install- 
ments, rather than to send them to 
some finance company in another 
place.’’ 

I questioned the dealer further 
and found that he supplied the 
banker with a complete detailed re- 
port of his business every two 
months. Furthermore, he gave the 
banker a report on all of the notes 
held by the bank as collateral for 
his loan every month. As one note 
was completely paid, he replaced it 





By J. V. TUTTLE 


The total volume of business handled by local 
dealers is too great to be overlooked by bankers 
and so, experiences such as the one related here are 
likely to be helpful in improving bank earnings. 


with another, or as the value of the 
collateral decreased, he added by 
giving the bank additional customer 
notes. 

I had known this dealer for sev- 
eral years and I knew that he was 
practically an ideal bank customer 
as far as promptness was concerned. 
I knew also that he was a good busi- 
ness man and kept his expenses down 
to the minimum. 

He had never splurged by build- 
ing a magnificent building or putting 
on ‘‘airs’’ in his show room. He had, 
in previous years, operated what 
amounted to his own finance com- 
pany. He carried all of the notes of 
his customers and made the monthly 
eollections. He secured what addi- 


Banker’s View 


tional. money he need- 
ed for this purpose by 
borrowing with the 
notes as collateral in 
his local institution. 
The bank with 
which he had been 
dealing had closed and he was 
forced to seek another banking con- 
nection. He went to another city 
nearby. His record was good enough 
to interest a large bank there. The 
cashier of that bank arranged a loan 
with the requirement that the loan 
must be collateralized at all times” 
with a margin of 25% and he must 
earry a balance of $1,000 in his ac- 
count. These conditions were met. 
The note was made for six months. 
At the end of six months, it was 
renewed for another six months. 
Then the cashier told my friend, the 
dealer, that he must make a reduc- 
tion every month of at least $375. 
This the dealer agreed to and he 


(Continued on page 302) 





What The Dealer 
Wanted 


1 A continuous loan. 


2 Collateral changed to some 


extent every month. 


3 No new loans, because the 
total amount needed was bor- 
rowed at first. 


Why The Banker 
Refused 


1 Commercial funds should 
not be loaned for long terms. 


2 The cost of recording such 
frequent collateral changes uses 
all the profits. 


3 This method of borrowing 
classifies as capital advances. 


What The Banker 
Suggested 


1 Borrow for short term only. 

2 Pay each note by applying 
all the receipts from customers 
so there will be no necessity for 
changing collateral. 

3 Additional loans will be 
made when new collateral is 
supplied. 
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Better 
Credit 


Reports 


Possible Through Improved Inquiries 


More information is obtained where the approved 
methods herein described are employed. These 
methods are suggested by The Credit Practices 


Committee of The 


with the number or complete- 

ness of replies to your credit 
inquiries, it may pay you to look 
over your forms and procedures in 
the light of a recent committee re- 
port of the Robert Morris Associates. 
Constructive criticisms and sugges- 
tions were presented to the annual 
convention of bank loaning officers 
and credit men by Harvey L. Welch, 
who is manager of the eredit de- 
partment of the First National Bank 
in St. Louis. 

If you think it profitable to check 
through some of these points, you 
may begin by asking yourself 
whether your bank centralizes the 
making of credit inquiries in one 
man or department. 

There is an advantage in this, 
aside from the economy of motion 
usually resulting from the concen- 
trating of similar tasks. It is the 
advantage of special knowledge of 
the proper technique of inquiry 
making, as evolved and approved by 
members of such credit men’s organ- 
izations as the Associates. However 
well-intentioned, an officer not con- 
stantly engaged in this correspond- 
ence cannot be expected to know the 
best standards, and the practices to 
avoid, as a credit department spe- 
cialist can. 


For instance, an officer writes a 
perfectly courteous and explicit let- 
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[ YOU are not fully satisfied 


By EDWIN C. MACK 


ter regarding a certain name to each 
of four banks in another city. One 
thing he omits in each, however, and 
that is the information that he is 
writing to the three other banks. 
Now Bank number one, receiving his 
communication and itself unable to 
furnish the information, will very 
likely refer the query to Bank num- 
ber two and here, at once, a dupli- 
cation arises. Both Bank A and 
Bank B are likely to feel a little 
irritated at the thoughtlessness of 
the out-of-town inquirer. 

If any practice of yours gives rise 
to such irritations, it is quite certain 
eventually to result in poorer re- 
sponses from those whom you solicit 
for this vitally necessary type of 
data. 

If the officer in the first bank, 
however, had referred his original 
question to the credit department 
of his own bank, future annoyance 
and inefficiency would have been 
forestalled. Because an alert credit 
man would have inserted in his four 
inquiries the fact that the other 
banks were likewise being ap- 
proached on the same matter. 

In the same way, the eredit de- 
partment would detect any other 
defects in the proposed inquiry. 

Is the inquiry, in the first place, 





Robert Morris Associates. 


for a purpose consistent with the 
highest modern standards of credit 
correspondence? Your credit de- 
partment knows that inquiries of 
new-business seekers are the bane of 
its existence. It knows that the 
surest way to destroy a good channel 
of credit information is to use it to 
obtain unfair competitive advan- 
tage. 

No doubt your bank has received 
inquiries phrased somewhat like this: 

‘‘There is a possibility that we 
may be able to do some business 
with John Z. Doe & Co., and so on. 

There is no definite statement that 
accommodation of any kind has 
been applied for, or of the kind or 
stage of negotiation, in many such 
letters. In other words, the inquirer 
is in the position of one who asks to 
receive, but does not plan to give, 
information. 

You know that when you receive 
such an inconsiderate request you 
are tempted to ignore it completely, 
or, more likely, to furnish a hedged 
and indefinite answer. 


O AVOID misunderstandings 
and obtain the best and fullest 
answers, it is wise to explain in 
each credit inquiry the actual reason 
for the request. In describing the 
cause of the inquiry, it is desirable 
to indicate the amount involved in 
the prospective transaction, for the 
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The Proper Routine For Credit Inquiries 


1 All credit inquiries sent to 
other banks or to other credit 
agencies should be handled by 


the same bank officer. 


2 A letter requesting informa- 
tion should give the names of the 
other banks in the same town to 
which the same letter is being 
sent. 


3 Never use another bank to 
help you get a new customer 
unless you explain why the 
information is wanted, for you 


will not get as much information 
as you will if you explain the 
reason for the inquiry. 

4 If the purpose of the 
inquiry is such that it cannot be 


stated, this fact should be frankly 


given in the inquiry. 


5 Answers to inquirers who 
do not supply return postage 
should be mailed in plain envel- 
opes without corner card and 
without postage. The post office 
will then colleét the postage. 





guidance of the recipient, since the 
size of the credit has everything to 
do with the answer in each ease. 


But how about instances, you may 
ask, where it is virtually impossible 
to get at the reason for a customer’s 
request for credit data requiring 
further inquiry on your part? 

Where your credit department, on 
a rare occasion, finds it necessary to 
make an inquiry without being able, 
itself, to ascertain the reason (but 
has cause to believe it legitimate), 
this fact may be frankly stated in 
the inquiry. 

In some cases, a representative of 
an unfamiliar concern may approach 
a bank officer and mention, in gen- 
eral terms, the subject of opening 
an account, or arranging to have its 
commercial paper accepted. He may 
not allude to the sum involved in 
this first meeting. It is not always 
tactful, in such an initial interview 
with an apparently good prospect, 
to ask just how much business he 
thinks of doing. 


But it is always possible, where 
an inquiry is being sent out on such 
a prospect, to state the fact that, 
“We are not advised as to the 
amount of the deposit X intends to 
make (or the amount of paper he 
will seek to have accepted)’’ and so 
on. 

Not long ago a certain bank began 
to receive a series of inquiries from 
a hotel. They came in two or three 
at a time, on some days, and related 
to names which followed in alpha- 
betical order. 


This turned out to be an example 


of rather indiscriminate revision of 
the hotel’s credit files—a practice 
which puts an unfair and unneces- 
sary burden upon any bank’s credit 
department. 


Obviously, many of the persons 
listed in such a file will not return 
to the hotel in question; some may 
return at a distant date when a new 
eredit inquiry would be required. 


F YOUR bank receives this type 

of wholesale demand, it may be 

well to call the hotel’s attention 
to the wasteful and onerous nature 
of the task. When officials of the 
hostelry realize this they may be re- 
ceptive to the suggestion that in- 
quiries be at least limited to names 
of those past guests whose repeated 
or protracted visits, or whose con- 
nections or occupations, give reason- 
able basis for the belief that new re- 
quests for credit may be made. 


It is the common practice of banks 
to provide for the automatic check- 
ing by the credit department of ref- 
erences, and so on, given in certain 
transactions, such as the opening of 
new accounts. Copies of the record 
of each new account reach the credit 
department as a matter of routine, 
and are handled there according to 
a fixed procedure. 


However, it sometimes happens 
that an officer, who was consulted at 
the time the account was opened, 
feels the need of refreshing his 
memory on the individual in ques- 
tion. Hence he writes a letter to the 
bank given as the customer’s last. 
What happens? This letter, received 
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by the second bank, is of course re- 
ferred to its credit department for 
an answer. Meanwhile, the same de- 
partment has received a query direct 
from the credit department of the 
first bank—sent out accérding to 
automatie routine. To avoid this, 
have officers indicate to the credit 
glepartment where it is their inten- 
tion to make independent inquiries. 
Annoyance will thus be prevented. 

One of the small nuisances with 
which banks have to contend is the 
inquiry sent without return postage. 
If you are supplying stamps for re- 
plies to such letters you may be con- 
tributing quite a sum, annually, as 
a penalty for your good nature. 

At this time, when small expenses 
are being scrutinized, you may de- 
cide to follow the policy employed 
by one bank of which I know. The 
eredit department of this institution 
answers such inquirers—when they 
are persons or concerns to whom the 
bank owes no obligation—in a plain 
envelope bearing no return address. 
Since postal authorities cannot re- 
turn such a letter to the sender, it 
will be duly delivered and postage 
collected from the recipient. If fre- 
quently called upon to pay ‘“‘post- 
age-due,’’ the inquirer’s cost-con- 
trol department is very likely to take 
note and investigate. In the end, 
the sender of inquiries who has been 
omitting to include return postage, ° 
will probably hear about it. 

There is a much more direct way 
of coping with abuses and nuisances 
in the credit inquiry field, at least 
in instances where offender and vic- 
tim are both represented in the mem- 
bership of the Robert Morris As- 
sociates. 

The complaining bank directs its 
protest, accompanied by details, to 
the headquarters of the Associates. 
Names are given. Then officials of 
the national organization delete the 
names identifying its source and 
pass the complaint on to the member 
of the Robert Morris Associates in 
the offending institution. 


The latter makes his reply to the 
organization headquarters, where it 
is transmitted—after being iden- ° 
tified by number—to the complain- 
ing party. In this way the central 
office of the Associates acts as a 
elearing-house for member com- 
plaints. 
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Customers Show Little Concern 


Regarding Deposit Insurance 


An investigation by a special committee of the 
Financial Advertisers Association as reported here 
by the chairman, who is advertising manager of 


the Marshall & Ilsley Bank of Milwaukee, shows 
six results, some of which may be surprising. 


ARLY in 1934 the research 

division of the Financial Ad- 

vertisers Association conduct- 
ed a survey among its members to 
determine, if possible, some early re- 
actions to deposit insurance as a 
guide for advertising and publicity 
or that subject and financial adver- 
tising generally. The counsel of the 
F. D. I. C. had forbidden the adver- 
tising of deposit insurance on the 
part of any bank prior to January 
1, 1934, and placed certain limita- 
tions upon it after that date. While 
it was the express purpose of this 
survey to accumulate publie reaction 


By A. R. GRUENWALD 


at the earliest possible date, it was 
realized that the report would be far 
from comprehensive. About fifty in- 
stitutions responded and uncovered 
the following information: that cus- 
tomers asked comparatively few 
questions about the insurance plan; 
that most questions were general in 
nature—simply, was the bank a mem- 
ber of the insurance fund, what part 
of a eustomer’s funds were insured, 
and so on. Apparently the public 
was quite well-informed by advance 


This is a good 
example of the 
advertising being 
used by many 
banks to supple- 
ment publicity of 
Ge F. DD. LOC. 
council. 


Your Deposits Here 


Are INSURED! 


publicity from Washington, or else 
it was not concerned about the de- 
tails of the deposit insurance plan. 


The survey also revealed a notice- 
able hesitancy on the part of report- 
ing banks to use advertising and 
publicity in connection with deposit 
insurance, which probably reflected 
the early limitations placed upon 
such activity by the F. D. I. C. 
While the majority reporting op- 
posed advertising on this subject, 
those in favor of it urged coopera- 
tive rather than individual action. 


Although this survey was made 
early in January, 60% of the report- 
ing banks said their deposits had in- 
ereased. Special comments in this 
connection included: ‘‘substantial 
inerease’’—‘‘bringing in old _ size 
eurrency’’—‘‘inerease in country 
districts’’—‘‘inerease despite fact in- 
terest on time deposits reduced from 
3% to 2% January 1st’’—‘‘ increase 
since January Ist more than any 
other year’’—‘‘500 new savings ac- 
counts so far’’. 


About 17% reported shifting of 
accounts under $2,500 to banks more 
conveniently located, about 12% the 
splitting of accounts above $2,500 
among banks. 


The Park National Bank is a member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, the agency created by the banking act of 1933 to insure bank deposits. 


Of special interest were the com- 
ments in answer to the question, 
‘*Has it attracted post office money ?”’ 
Of 49 reporting, 9 yes, 11 some, 23 
no, 5 do not know, 1 no answer. Gen- 
eral comments, ‘‘too early to say’’— 
‘* probably ’’—‘‘slightly’’—‘‘ people 
considering, not much action yet.”’ 

The last question in the survey, 
‘Ts the general reaction to deposit 
insurance in your community favor- 
able or unfavorable?’’—35 said 


For the first six months of 1934 all deposits up to $2,590 will be fully insured in 
banks that are members of the FDIC. After July Ist msurance is on a graduated 
basis with full guarantee on deposits up to $10,000; 75% guarantee between $10,- 
000 and $50,000 and 50% guarantee oh deposits irexcess of $50,000. 


To illustrate what complete protection is given to depositors in member Lanks 
8 survey has revealed that over 96% of American bank accounts carry balances un- 
der $2,500. Beginning the insurance plau at a time when Ue couutry is regarded as 
coming out of the depression, the banking business of this cowntry should come tothe 
front as never before. 


THE PARK NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEWARK 


Member Federal Reserve System 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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‘‘favorable’’—two ‘‘unfavorable’’— 
twelve ‘‘no comments’’. 

General remarks from reporting 

banks included: 

‘still bid for business on basis 
of soundness of our bank’’ 

‘‘no bank trouble in our city, 
therefore public little inter- 
ested’”’ 

‘*few questions asked, as no ad- 
vertising done as agreed by 
local banks’’ 

‘our opinion is that deposit in- 
surance should be incidental 
feature of regular advertising. 


Results Of The Survey 


1 Customers are not greatly 
concerned about deposit insur- 
ance. 


2 Questions asked are most- 
ly general in nature. 


3 Deposits have increased in 
60% of banks reporting. 


4 No marked shifting or 
splitting of accounts has been 
reported. 


5 Less than half the banks 
have noticed any increase from 
Post Office money. 


6 Community reaction to de- 
posit insurance was reported 
“favorable” by 70% of the 
banks. 


However, small banks find it 
necessary to stress to attract 
deposits”’ 

‘two customers worried, feel in- 
surance scheme harmful to 
good banks. General public 
seems not to care about it”’ 

“*some do not understand. Think 
only method of safety lies in 
splitting deposits, having no 
more than $2,500 in any one 
bank’’ 

“‘we are oldest national bank in 
state, in business 57 years— 
not affected by insurance like 
smaller or weaker banks”’ 

“‘we, ourselves, felt it inconsist- 
ent to advertise the plan since 
we disapproved of it.’’ 

Subsequent reports have indicated 

a growing interest on the part of the 
public regarding the use of the word 
““‘temporary’’ in reference to deposit 


Service Charges Under The Code 


By C. W. FISHBAUGH 


This simple method of recording charges under the 

NRA Banking Code, as devised by the Security Trust 

& Savings Bank, Shenandeah, Ia., is reported by the 
assistant cashier. 


ANY states have not as yet (at 

this writing) adopted a uni- 
form schedule of service charges. 
Reviewing the codes of the states that 
have become effective we know that 
the service charge will be based 
mainly on average balance, checks 
drawn against account, clearing 
house checks, transit checks, and 
float. 

Now the problem is to keep all this 
data convenient, permanently, and 
without hiring additional help. We 
have adopted the following plan and 
it gives all the information we need 
for any type of schedule that may be 
adopted. 

As each deposit is taken in, the 
teller checks it, then turns the deposit 
ticket over and enters on the back; 
clearing house checks, transit checks, 
and float. For instance John Doe de- 
posits $200. On the back of the 
ticket, the teller has marked 5-7-4. 
Which means, 5 clearing house 
checks, 7 transit checks and $400 
float for one day. 

The float is easily and quickly fig- 
ured by taking the average amount 
of the transit checks and the average 
float. A glance will tell whether the 
checks are 3, 4, or 5 day items. In 
this case, they were mostly 4 day 
items, the total averaging a little less 
than $100. Therefore, this would 
mean 4 day’s float on $100 or $400 
float for one day, which we have sig- 
nified by the figure 4. 

Each morning, when the bookkeep- 
ers are through posting, one of them 
takes the deposit tickets and enters 
these figures on the permanent 
ledger, opposite the deposit ticket 
listing on that sheet. This is done in 


insurance. At this writing, the coun- 
sel of the F. D. I. C. advises the con- 
tinued use of this word in bank ad- 
vertising. 

Rigid examinations and supervi- 
sion of all insured banks is commend- 
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small figures with a hard pencil, and 
does not mar the sheet in the least. 
Instead, it leaves a record that can 
be shown to the customer in an in- 
stant. There is no separate analysis 
sheet to check over, and there is no 
running back to old deposit tickets. 

At the end of the month, the clerk . 
who figures the service charges, totals 
all these items and enters his findings 
under the last day of the month on 
the left side of the sheet. An entry 
may be as follows: 800-155—35-89- 
150, which would mean $800 average 
balance, 155 checks drawn against ac- 
count, 35 clearing house checks, 89 
transit items and $150 average daily 
float. 

Let us use these figures under the 
code of a nearby state: $800 average 
balance, less $150 average daily float, 
or a net average balance of $650, al- 
lowing one free check for each $10 
average balance, would provide 65 
free checks, but there were 155 
checks, or a total of 90 excess checks 
at three cents each, or $2.70; 35 
clearing house checks at one cent 
each, or 35 cents; 89 transit checks 
at three cents, or $2.67. There is, 
therefore, a total service charge on 
this account (which on many days 
was showing a $1,000 balance) of 
$5.72. 

All this is done without extra help 
or additional machines. And these 
figures contain all the information 
necessary for any type of service 
charge that may be adopted. In ad- 
dition, one big point stands out 
above any other method of keeping 
a record. This record is as permanent 
as the ledger sheet itself. And, to 
bankers, that is invaluable. 


able and should go far in improving 
the standard of all banks as well as 
reducing to a minimum the risks as- 
sumed by each bank for all others 
under the temporary deposit insur- 
ance plan. 
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Depositors Pay F.D.LC. Premium 


And Think It Is Perfectly Fair 


*‘Our customers are more certain that their 

deposits are insured when they pay the pre- 

mium themselves,”’ says the Cashier of the 
Deerfield State Bank, Deerfield, Il. 


HE premium for the Federal 
[eps Insurance was paid by 

our depositors without a single 
objection. The amount was divided 
equally between our own depositors 
and the sum for each to pay was 
only 35 cents. This charge also 
covered the cost of the debit ticket 
used for making the charge. These 
tickets were printed specially and 
contained an explanation of the 
eharge. The depositor holds this 
debit ticket as his premium receipt 
for Federal Insurance. 

There are two reasons why we ask 
our depositors to pay this premium. 
One is that the insurance becomes 
more real to them. They had read 
in the newspapers about the insur- 
ance, but it did not seem real until 
they had a receipt for the premium. 
We feel certain that those who have 
this receipt are not putting any 
money into the safe deposit boxes 
now. 

Another reason is that this relieves 
the bank of quite an expense that 
justly belongs to the depositors. 
Practically all bank depositors pay 
premiums for insurance on other 


By J. W. McGINNIS 


personal property and it always costs 
them a good deal more than 35 cents. 

Our whole scheme of making 
charges is based upon human psy- 
chology. We find that when a person 
has something in his hands for which 
he has paid—something he ean see 
and feel, he is perfectly willing to 
pay the charge. It is difficult to make 
customer see and feel service, so we 
have developed a plan under which 
we charge for materials instead of 
for labor. The labor is paid for in 
the profit we make on the material, 
but from the customer’s standpoint, 
he is buying commodities just as he 
is in a store. The commodities we 
sell are those that cannot be pur- 
chased in any other store in town. 


Some bankers may not like to have 
their banks thought of as a store, but 
if we realize that our business is one 
of buying and selling, just as is any 
mereantile business, we may take 
more interest in our costs and profits 
than we have heretofore. 


On page 340 of the July 1933 
Rand M°Nally Bankers Monthly, 
our system of charging for supplies 
was explained. Since the publica- 
tion of that article, however, I have 
received so many letters asking for 
additional information, that it has 
seemed easier to provide additional 
information through these pages than 
to answer all of these letters. 

We make a charge of 25 cents 
for opening checking accounts. This 
is to cover the cost of the pass book, 
a pocket cheek book, a signature 
eard, and ledger sheets used in open- 
ing the account. The customer is 
always ‘satisfied with this charge, 
because he can see 25 cents worth of 
material in his possession. 

We make a charge of 5 cents per 
month to cover the cost of material 
involved in furnishing a depositor 
with monthly statements. Postage 
is added if the statement is mailed. 
This debit, however, is not made 
monthly because it is such a small 
item. It is made only at the end of 
June and at the end of December 
each year. This makes necessary 
only two debits of 30 cents each, plus 


Customers of this bank 
have demonstrated that 
they prefer to select their 
own supplies—and that 
they take pride in paying 
for what they get, instead 
of accepting materials on a 
free-service basis. 


The boy in the illustration, 
owner of a local news 
stand and regular deposi- 
tor in the Deerfield bank, 
is learning fundamental 
lessons in handling money 
and building credit. 





postage. This amount is small, and 
the depositors not only do not com- 
plain about it, but seem to appreciate 
the opportunity of paying their way 
because it is so easy to understand 
what the charge is for. 

In our town, we do not, as yet, 
have any rules as to minimum 
balance, and no charge is made 
against the account for checks drawn 
against it, except the two cents re- 
quired by the government. We 
think that depositors take pride in 
having a good bank balance, and 
consequently, we believe that a 
penalty imposed against them in the 
way of a service charge, because of 
the balance falling below the mini- 
mum, does not have the effect we are 
after, which is to secure larger 
balances. 

We collect a fee of 5 cents as a 
clearing charge on all foreign checks 
deposited. This deduction is made 
on the deposit ticket at the time the 
deposit is received. This eliminates 
complicated bookkeeping, for, at the 
end of the day, we make only one 
entry for this exchange after total- 
ling all the exchange items on 
the various deposit tickets. If the 
exchange is deducted from the de- 
posit, the customer is credited only 
for the net deposit and no entry is 
made on the customer’s account for 
this exchange. A great many cus- 
tomers, however, prefer to pay this 
exchange in cash and have their de- 
posits credited net. This is because 
most people prefer to pay their just 
bills rather than to have someone 
take the money out of their account 
or out of their pocket. That is why 
we try to avoid all debits ‘fo ecus- 
tomers accounts, making the charges 
at the time the customer receives 
something tangible to justify the 
charge. 

If we have customers whose ac- 
counts are unprofitable to the bank 
because of frequent overdrawing 
and unusually small balances, we 
simply request that the account be 
closed, unless we can work out a plan 
with the customer to make the ac- 
count a valuable one. 

As I said in the beginning, the 
supplies we sell are such as cannot 
be purchased in any other store. 
They are, with their charges, as 
follows: (In each case a profit of 


25% above the cost price has been 


added.) Pass books 10 cents, 15 cents 
and up to 25 cents. Pocket check 


books, 25 checks to the book, 5 cents; 
50 checks to the book, 10 cents. De- 
posit tickets, per pad of 100, 10 
cents. Imprinted checks, cost plus 
25%. Coin wrappers put up in 
packages of 30, 5 cents. Coin bags, 
cost plus 25%. Adding machine 
paper 10 cents per roll. Customers 
rubber stamps, cost plus 25%. Large 


The Supply Charges 


1 Pass book, check book, signa- 
ture card and ledger sheets used 
in opening an account..... 25 cents 


2 Monthly statements 


3 Pass books... 
10, 15 and 25 cents 


4 Pocket check books, 25 
checks to book... 5 cents 


5 Pocket check books, 50 
checks to book ..10 cents 

6 Deposit tickets, per pad of 
100 10 cents 
7 Imprinted checks... 

hbiatienatibatehs cost plus 25% 


cost plus 25% 


9 Coin wrappers put up in 
packages of 30 


5 cents 


8 Coin bags... 


10 Adding machine paper 
iat 10 cents per roll 


11 Customers rubber stamps, 
— for indorsements.......... 
cost plus 25% 


12 an envelopes, frequently 
asked for.............. ..cost plus 25% 


13 Judgment form promissory 
notes, in pads of ten.......10 cents 


envelopes, cost plus 25%. Judgment 
form promissory notes, in pads of 
10, 10 cents. 


It is astonishing to discover, if 
you will take the time to do a little 
figuring, what an immense price banks 
pay for deposit tickets and other 
types of bank stationery which cus- 
tomers use aS memorandum pads. 
There was a time, for example, before 
we made charges, that we could tell 
whenever a bridge party was to be 
held. The lady holding the party 
almost always found occasion to 
eome into the bank during the day 
and she carried away a pad of de- 
posit tickets. These were used for 
entering the bridge score. 
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The supplies we sell were formerly 
displayed on an attractive board on 
the wall, with the prices posted on 
each sample. We have changed this 
display now and these supplies are 
kept on a table somewhat-resembling 
a bargain counter in a store. It is 
surprising the amount of money 


taken in for supplies that otherwise 


would either be given away by the 
bank or would be purchased in 
larger quantities from larger busi- 
ness centers. For example, the add- 
ing machine paper sold by the roll 
makes us a nice income. Very few 
merchants care to purchase this 
paper by the box and no store in 
town handles it. 

We make miscellaneous charges as 
follows: On all new or renewal 
notes, 50 cents to pay for the cost of 
the blank note, the ledger sheets 
involved, envelopes, notices, and 
postage necessary in connection with 
the loan. We explain to the borrower 
what this charge is for. By making 
this charge, we net the amount of in- 
terest recorded on the notes, whereas 
heretofore, we did not. 

We make a charge of 10 cents for 
eashing foreign checks in amounts 
up to $50. This charge is the same 
for depositors or non-depositors. 
However, the depositor can reduce 
this cost to 5 cents per item if he 
deposits the check in his account. 
For checks between $50 and $100, 
the charge is 20 cents. An additional 
charge of 5 cents for each additional 
$100 or fraction is charged for the 
larger checks. 

The charge is 15 cents for bank 
drafts up to $100. The charge is 
5 eents for each additional $100 or 
fraction. Depositors avoid this 
charge by sending their own checks 
through the mail. In the same way, 
eashier’s checks are charged for at 
the rate of 10 cents per $100 and 5 
eents for each additional $100 or 
fraction. Traveler’s checks are 
charged at regular rates. Bond 
eoupons, 10 cents for one or more 
on each issue. 

Money telegrams are sold to both 
depositors and non-depositors at 50 
cents up to $100 plus the cost of the 
message and 5 cents for each addi- 
tional $100 or fraction. We charge 
the regular draft or cashier check 
exchange for handling bills of lading 
with draft attached. We make the 
same charge for notes or trade ac- 
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How ‘l’o Know Your 


Borrower's Profit Possibilities 


A broad survey of developments in industry and 
banking reveals new problems, but also discloses 
policies that will enable bank executives to sur- 
mount the difficulties. 


HE first point used 
by several banks in 
a program for man- 


Research in aging to insure profits is 
the plant 4 policy that absolutely 
avoids losses. It may ap- 
pear that this objective cannot be 
obtained. Perhaps it cannot be ob- 
tained 100%. Nevertheless, it is cer- 
tainly the right mark to shoot at. 

The way to avoid losses is to put 
as much or more time and thought 
on the selection of investment risks 
before the risks are taken, as has 
been put on similar risks in the past 
after they have become overdue. In 
other words, the collection work 
should be done before the investment 
is made. The purchase of bonds and 
commercial paper is in the same class 
with the making of local loans, when 
it comes to this matter of avoiding 
losses. Similar influences to those 
that cause defaults in local loans 
cause defaults in bonds. 

The new government regulations 
would appear to at least minimize 
unfair competition, if not eliminate 
it entirely. Borrowers and those in- 
dustries that issue bonds may, there- 
fore, be considered to be operating 
under the same conditions as com- 
petitors so far as prices, credit terms, 
and sales policies are concerned. 

This, however, serves only to in- 
crease the danger from a far more 
important means of competition. No 
eurb has been placed on invention. 
No curb has been placed on im- 
proved methods of production. 
Science is still earnestly seeking bet- 
ter products, improved machines, 
and more economical processes. One 
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By JOHN Y. BEATY 


invention may make the production 
of an entire factory so obsolete that 
the factory will have to be closed. 

A ease in point is the recent de- 
velopment of a pigment. The manu- 
facturer who owns the patent on this 
new pigment is a threat to all other 
manufacturers who use pigments. If 
his product so thoroughly revises 
the trade that competing products 
using the old pigment will be entire- 
ly obsolete, the banks which have 
loaned money or purchased the 
bonds of these other manufacturers 
will be in danger of suffering losses. 

Another ease: A device has been 
invented for automobiles that will 
obviate the necessity for the use of 
a carburetor. If that should be used 
by automobile manufacturers, the 
factories depending upon the manu- 
facture of carburetors for their in- 
eome will be seriously handicapped, 
to say the least, if not put out of 
business entirely. This is a real 
threat to the banking credit agencies 
concerned. 

In each of these cases, there is no 
certainty that the threats will mate- 
rialize into disaster. But the threat 
is there, nevertheless, and it behooves 
those bank officers who intend to 
operate without losses, to check up, 
not only upon the borrowers repre- 
sented by the two industries men- 
tioned, but upon all other borrowers, 
to discover the possibilities of this 
type of competition. 


CERTAIN factory in an indus- 
trial city was able to pay 400% 

eash dividends one year. The next 
year the plant was closed, because its 


product was entirely replaced by a 
new scientific development. 

Obviously, bank officers are not 
likely to discover such threats to the 
stability of their borrowers by talk- 
ing with the borrowers alone. The 
reliable source of information on this 
point is a scientific laboratory that 
is up-to-date on information regard- 
ing the industry involved. So im- 
portant is this scientific aid to banks, 
that some institutions have already 
employed engineers and chemists to 
keep the bank informed regarding 
the industries represented by the 
banks’ loans and investments. Al- 
most always such scientific advice 
can be had soon enough to avoid 
losses. These threats to a manufac- 
turer are not usually born overnight. 
Their development is a matter of 
months, sometimes years. 


BVIOUSLY, the constructive 

bankers do not use this type of 
service merely as a warning to rid 
themselves of the businesses that are 
in danger of competition with which 
they cannot cope. They use the in- 
formation to stimulate their own cus- 
tomers to prepare for such possible 
competition by securing scientific ad- 
vice or by diversifying the products 
of the company, or by liquidation at 
a favorable time. 

Those bankers who operate at a 
profit are students of industry and 
business. Their services as business 
advisers are needed more than ever 
before, but their business advice is 
intelligent as well as conservative. 
Business men have complained far 
too often that a banker’s conserva- 
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Six Policies 


To Aid Bank Profits 


The Problems 


1 Avoid losses on loans 





a nd investments. 


2 Borrowers are subject 
to destructive competition 
resulting from the scien- 
tific development of new 


products. 


3 The business of some 
customer may be threat- 
ened with near destruction 
by some new development. 


4 Safe loans and invest- 


ments appear to be scarce. 


5 More securities must 
be purchased, but possible 
defaults must be avoided. 


6 Liquidity must pro- 
vide for any demands 


made by depositors. 


The Procedure 





1 Put more time and 
study on the selection of 
risks. 

2 Employ the services 
of technicians, engineers, 
and chemists to review the 
fields in question for pos- 
sible dangers. 

3 Advise with business 
borrowers regarding plans 
scientific _re- 
search before it is too 
late. 


based on 


4 Look for loans and 
investments in new places. 

5 Employ the expert 
help of more than one 
security analyst and com- 
pare the advice. 


6 If there is an assured 
turnover in loans, no un- 
usual amount of cash need 


be kept. 





tism is based upon a general policy 
rather than upon information re- 
garding the case in hand. If that is 
true, as it perhaps is in some cases, 
a study of science and business, with 
special emphasis upon those busi- 
nesses in which a bank is interested, 
ought to replace blind conservatism. 
It ought to make it possible for the 
banker to be more intelligently 
conservative in his business advice 
as well as in the making of his 
loans. 

Obviously, loans must be made. 
Securities must be purchased. Profits 
cannot be made without doing both. 
The present job is without doubt the 
biggest lending and investment job 
that the banks of America have ever 
had. While the bulk of the investing 
public is still timid, banks have 
greater opportunities. With greater 
facilities and increased energy in the 
prosecution of intelligent investiga- 
tion of businesses of all kinds, bank 
officers can place themselves in a 
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position to be the first to 
recognize safe investment 
opportunities. With less 
competition from the gen- 
eral public, banks have a 
very real opportunity now 
to inerease their invest- 
ment lines in order to 
insure profits. 

All thoughts of bank 
liquidity may well be re- 
vised. Liquidity has been 
talked of as cash in hand 
and immediately market- 
able securities. It is sug- 
gested that a new word be 
given emphasis in our 
thinking and conversation 
on this subject of pre- 
paredness to meet deposi- 
tors’ demands. The new 


By making old products obsolete through his in- 
vention of new ones, the research worker has 
created more new profit channels and at the same 
time jeopardized more individual business concerns 
than anyone else. 





word is ‘‘turnover.’’ If the funds of dents and federal reserve banks. 


the bank have a rapid and sure turn- 
over, then we can be sure that the 
cash may be kept at work instead of 
left lving in the vaults of correspon- 


1934 








Turnover is brought about by the 
making of loans that are paid 
promptly at the end of their short 


(Continued on page 300) 
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Compact Note File 


By R. L. EBERHARDT 


COMPACT three-unit note 

department file has proved to 

be a convenience to the note 
tellers, and has speeded up note 
collections. 

The unit consists of standard 
equipment which meets every re- 
quirement. It occupies a minimum of 
floor space back of the collection 
windows. It segregates commercial 
and savings and provides a con- 
venient file for follow-up of note 
collections. 

Since installing this unit file, we 
have done away with binder and 
other loose-leaf records, replacing 
them with ecard records which fit 
into the standard size compartments 
and make the handling of data more 
convenient and efficient. 
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A single card—or a group—may 
be removed for reference without 
interfering with other clerks. 


Speeds Collections 


Two of the three units, those hold- 
ing the commercial and savings 
paper, are mobile, and are wheeled 
into the vault at the close of the 
working day. The center unit con- 
tains all follow-up data, and for 
practical working purposes is sta- 
tionary. 

The unit at the left consists of 
standard size compartments contain- 
ing the financial statements, other 
eredit data, and correspondence re- 


lating to commercial department 
paper. The one at the extreme right, 
serving for savings department 


notes, has a special file of collateral 
eards. The center unit concentrates 
all collection data in compact and 
workable forms. There is a section 
for 5 by 8 controls, another for 3 
by 5 collection follow-up cards, and 
there are six vertical files for sup- 
plementary data on loans. In every 
instance, we have adopted forms 
which fit into the various filing com- 
partments, thereby utilizing every 
inch of space to advantage. 

With the installation of the three- 
unit filing equipment we made an 
important change in the collateral 





New filing equipment increased efficiency and 
speed of the note department in the Stockton 
Savings and Loan Bank, Stockton, Calif. The 
vice president and cashier describes it for you. 
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receipt form: We replaced the 
binder with a ecard which measures 
101%4 inches by 5% inches. It item- 
izes all information relating to the 
eollateral deposited and, in addition, 
contains the borrower’s signatures 
for the collateral items. The dupli- 
eate, which goes to the borrower as 





Advantages Of This 
Equipment 


1 Separates commercial and 
savings records, yet provides con- 
venient grouping of all collection 
data. 


2 The units containing notes 
and valuable records may be 
wheeled into the vault at night. 


3 Cards replaced binders, en- 
abling tellers to remove one 
record for reference, leaving the 
rest of the file available to others. 


4 Officers have note data in- 
stantly available without delaying 
department routine. 


5 Concentration of follow-up 
data saves time in passing on 
delinquencies—colored tabs auto- 
matically signal due, over-due, 
and delinquent dates. 


his receipt, is identical, except for 
that portion for his signatures. 

This record has certain definite 
advantages over loose leaf binder 
forms in that it is more convenient 
to handle in the note department. 
When the note teller goes to the file 
to refer to a record, he simply re- 
moves one card. If necessary, he 
takes it to his window. The other 
records are then available for the 
reference of note tellers and others 
who may have occasion to consult 
them. Thus, it is possible for several 
tellers to work over the collateral file 
simultaneously. 

When it is necessary to review the 
collateral items, note tellers and 
others can be set to work in a hurry, 
giving each a batch of the collateral 
cards to revalue. Any group of eol- 
lateral items can be thus handled 
Without interfering with the routine 
in the department. The present 
arrangement is also a convenience to 
the officers when they wish to refer 
to certain data relating to loans, such 


data being sent to their desks with- 
out delay. 

One advantage in concentrating 
all follow-up data in one unit is the 
saving of time in passing on delin- 
quencies. We have devised standard 
size collection follow-up cards which 
are signalled semi-annually with tabs 
in three colors. This automatically 
singles out all loans just as soon as 
they become delinquent. In the 
same unit, we file sets of follow-up 
notices, which are addressed and fill- 
ed in with the necessary data at the 
time the loan is made. The first 
notice is sent when the note is due, 
the second when it is five days over- 
due, and the third serves as our in- 
formation of delinquency. In tak- 
ing action on delinquencies it is often 
necessary to refer to the supple- 
mentary data which is filed in the 
six vertical files in the same unit. 


The three units are almost at a 
level with the tellers’ windows. The 
top surface affords working space 
for the convenience of the tellers 
and others when filing and looking 
up data. In every way, the three- 
unit file has served our purpose and 
we consider it an ideal arrangement 
for a bank whose space is at a 
premium. 


One Way To Say “No” 


No one likes to have the job of re- 
fusing a loan. There is one way to 
do so that can usually be employed 
without offense. The banker says 
something to this effect: ‘‘Now Mr. 
Jones, you realize that I am only one 
of a group that must decide on this 
loan. We have an officer’s committee 
and, in addition, all loin: must be 
approved by the Board of Directors 
and then, besides that, the bank ex- 
aminers come around and ask us all 
sorts of questions about them. Let 
me tell you some of the questions 
that I would have to answer if I 
made you the loan you ask for....”’ 
And then he continues by suggesting 
the questions that will be asked, as to 
the net worth of the customer, the 
time and certainty of repayment, 
the nature of the transaction and so 
forth, managing of course to empha- 
size to the customer just where the 
loan is defective. 


It is dangerous to overeoncentrate 
on any one form of asset. 
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New Federal Mortgage Bonds 
(Continued from page 260) 

the federal land banks, taken in ex- 

change for the Corporation’s bonds 

and the farm mortgages accepted by 

the Land Bank Commissioner. 

The Land Bank Commissioner of 
The Farm Credit Administration 
niay use up to $600,000,000 of these 
bonds for making emergency loans. 
These loans are of the same character 
as have been made by the Commis- 
sioner since last May for the purpose 
of refinancing farm indebtedness. 
The mortgages taken by the Commis- 
sioner are about equally divided be- 
tween first and second mortgages on 
farm properties. All of the land bank 
loans, of course, are secured by first 
mortgages. The land banks are 
limited under the law to loans not 
exceeding 50% of the appraised 
normal value of the land, plus 20% 
of the insured improvements. The 
Commissioner’s loans are limited to 
75% of the value of the property, 
and, where the farmer’s loan is a 
second mortgage, the first mortgage 
plus his second lien may not exceed 
75% of the total appraised value of 
the property. The Commissioner 
may not lend more than $7,500 to 
any one farmer. 


Although the bonds of the Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation are to 
be used in lieu of cash in making 
farm mortgage loans, a small amount 
of cash will be used to cover such 
debts as cannot be paid in bonds, 
such as loan fees, appraisal fees, title 
insurance, recording fees and insur- 
ance on the property. Also that part 
of loans which cannot be paid in 
multiples of $100 will be disbursed 
in cash. 

Tha change from an all cash basis 
to a bond basis in the closing of loans 
was made Mareh 26. The Farm 
Credit Administration was organ- 
ized in May 1933, and, from that 
time until the date when the shift 
to bonds was made, the Federal land 
banks and the Land Bank Commis- 
sioner had made farm mortgage 
loans aggregating approximately 
$600,000,000. The banks have built 
their machinery, have expanded 
their personnel and have trained 
employees so they are now able to 
handle loans aggregating from 
$6,000,000 to $8,000,000 a day. 
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The Bankers’ Library 


Kemmerer On Money 


Published by the John C. Winston 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 197 pages, 
cloth, $1.50. 


There probably is no greater au- 
thority on the subject of money than 
Dr. Edwin Walter Kemmerer. 
There probably is no subject of more 
general international importance 
right now than the subject of money. 
Therefore, this new book, written 
for the layman, by a man who has 
become known as the money doctor 
of the world, is particularly ap- 
propriate. It contains ideas for the 
practical banker. Especially good 
are the ideas that can be passed along 
to customers to make them better un- 
derstand their banks. Here, for 
example, is an interesting quotation: 


‘‘Our money in hand-to-hand cir- 
culation in the United States proba- 
bly circulates on an average some- 
where between 30 to 40 times a year. 
while every dollar of gold held in 
our Federal Reserve banks, as re- 
serve money for bankers’ deposits 
under the gold standard, did some- 
thing like 40 times as much money 
work as it would have done in hand- 
to-hand circulation. This work was 
done through the circulation of bank 
checks, by which we do about 90% 
of our total business in the United 
States—a business which in a pros- 
perous year probably amounts to 
over a trillion dollars. For the de- 
pression year, 1932, the demand de- 
posits of American banks in 141 
leading cities had an average velocity 
of circulation of about 33. In other 
words, for each dollar of demand 
deposits held, on the average 
throughout the year, there was per- 
formed $33 of money work by means 
of checks. The value, moreover, of 
every dollar of these hundreds of 
billions of dollars of business trans- 
actions was equivalent to the value 
of 25.8 grains of standard gold: 
namely, to our gold standard dol- 
lar.’’ 


Dr. Kemmerer summarizes in one 
sentence the present need with re- 
spect to the money situation. Here 
is the sentence: 


‘Tt is highly important, from the 
standpoint of international trade 
and finance, that the principal coun- 
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tries of the world shall all have the 
same monetary standard which offers 
an early hope of becoming an inter- 
national standard.’’ 

Dr. Kemmerer has taken an active 
part in reorganizing the money sys- 
tems of 12 countries, located on five 
continents. In nine of these coun- 
tries, his work involved the estab- 
lishment of a gold standard cur- 
rency after years of paper money 
inflation and in eight of them it in- 
volved either the establishment of a 
new central bank or a thoroughgoing 
reorganization of an old one. 

Dr. Kemmerer is the Walker Pro- 
fessor of International Finance in 
Princeton University. The countries 
which he has served as financial ad- 
viser include: Mexico, Guatemala, 
Philippine Islands, Columbia, Ger- 
many, Union of South Africa, Chile, 
Eeuador, Bolivia, Peru and China. 


Principles Of Money And Credit 


By Roy L. Garis. Published by The 
Macmillan Co., New York City. 
520 pages, cloth, $2.25. 


The author has carried out the 
prodigious task of sifting the writ- 
ings of the various prominent econo- 
mists on these two important sub- 
jects in finance. He has arranged 
the various discussions in an organ- 
ized form under such titles as ‘‘The 
Battle of the Standards’’, ‘‘Bank 
Currency’’, ‘‘National Bank and 
Federal Reserve Notes’’, ‘‘ Monetary 
Reform’’, ‘‘Credit Instruments’’, 
‘*Foreign Exchange’’ and ‘‘The 
Control of Credit.’’ 


Dollars 


By Lionel D. Edie. Published by 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 
Conn. 293 pages, cloth, $2.50. 


The author has been a contributor 
to Rand M°Nally Bankers Monthly 
and so is familiar to our readers. His 
clear and concise way of presenting 
business and banking information is 
a recommendation to this book. It is 
interesting to note that he covers 
some of the subjects about which all 
bankers wish to be familiar. These 
are, for example: ‘‘What Will The 
Dollar Be Worth’’, ‘‘Polities Enters 


Monetary Policy’’, ‘‘Rising Above 
The Debt Burden’’, ‘‘The Future 
Of The Gold Standard’’, ‘‘The 
Future Price Of An Ounce Of 
Gold’’, ‘‘The International Position 
Of The Dollar’’, ‘‘The Domestic 
Price Raising Program: Expan. 
sion’’, ‘‘The Domestic Price Raising 
Program: Coordination’’, ‘‘The 
Trusteeship For Gold’’, ‘‘The 
Future Status Of The Federal Re. 
serve’, ‘‘Our Future Relations 
With The Bank Of England’’ and 
‘*Reconstructing The Monetary 
Standard’’. 


This book may be classed as one 
easy to read and it contains informa. 
tion that will make any banker feel 
that he understands the subject. Fur. 
thermore, it contains very valuable 
information for those who are called 
upon to address either groups of 
business men or bankers. 


Better Banking 


By Wm. H. Kniffen. Published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York. 
434 pages, cloth, $3.50. 


Dedicating his latest book ‘‘To the 
Bank Men of America who, in the 
light of the experiences of the past, 
would be better bankers in the 
future,’’ Wm. H. Kniffen, vice presi- 
dent of the Bank of Rockville Centre 
Trust Co., New York, discusses the 
various phases of banking in the 
light of conditions under which 
banks will have to be operated in the 
immediate future. He discusses the 
banker himself, the bank director, 
and the employee. He has an im- 
portant chapter on ‘‘selling the bank 
to the public.’”? Then he consider 
deposits, reserves, credits and the 
eredit department, loans and _ loan 
policies, the bond account, budget 
and expense control, bank audits and 
control, service charges, banking 
service, pro and con, regional clear- 
ing houses, correspondent banks and 
money. He has a chapter on why 
banks fail and another one 
‘‘knowing your bank.’’ This latter 
chapter is designed for junior of 
ficers and those not yet officers and 
is a helpful discussion of ways to be 
come acquainted with. all phases of 
your own bank. 


There is also a chapter on the 
Bank Act of 1933, so that this book 
is brought right down to date. 
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ECORDAK is far past the 
experimental stage...a proved 
success in banks of every type... 
big and small...in over 300 
cities and towns. 

There are installation records 
behind every Recordak claim. 
Savings of a third in bookkeeping 
costs...40% in machine equip- 
ment...a half in stationery—are 
a daily reality in banks where 
Recordak is installed. 

You can have these savings in 
your bank, too—without a penny 
of capital investment. For Rec- 
ordak is never sold...a small 


IN NEW YORK 


THE BANK OF THE MANHATTAN COM- 
PANY, with over $300,000,000 in de- 
posits, uses nineteen Recordaks in 
twelve offices...is extending the Recor- 
dak system to all branches. Savings 
amount to many thousands of dollars 
each year. 


IN MONTEREY 


THE MONTEREY (California) BANK, 
with over $200,000 in deposits uses a 
Recordak to photograph all checks... 
to operate a Recordak Photographic 
Plan’of Single Posting. Used two years, 
this Recordak has saved an average of 
over $50 a month. 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE 
There are ten Recordak offices outside 
of New York City: in Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Washington, Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland(Oregon), and Toronto. 


~ has made savings 


at 
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What 
RECORDAK 
Can Do for You 


1. It creates an immediate 
saving...cutting operating 
costs as much as 40%. 

2. Itrequires no capital in- 
vestment, being rented at a 
moderate monthly charge. 


3. Itgives an authentic pic- 
ture of the facts behind the 
figures... guarding against 
tampering, extraction and 
substitution. 


4. It cuts down storage 
space... gives you valuable 
extra room. 


5. It protects your custom- 
ers against the inconven- 
ience caused by lost checks 
and statements ...and in so 
doing creates good-will 
for your bank. 


monthly rental puts this photo- 
graphic accounting system into 
your bank... keeps it serviced. 
Other banks of your size... 
with similar problems... are sav- 
ing with Recordak. May we show 
you what Recordak has done for 
them— what it can do for you? 


FREE FOLDERS GIVE YOU THE FACTS 


Six free folders will tell you how to achieve 
Recordak economies in your bank. They tell 
you how to cut your operating costs. Check 
the ones you want... send for them today. 


RECORDAK CORPORATION, 

Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City 

Please send me the checked folders: 


Applications 
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a Protection 


Recordak Singl 
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OT a penny was gained by 
N bandits who desperately at- 

tempted, after kidnapping an 
officer from the local police station, 
to hold up our bank. Losses on two 
prior occasions had resulted in the 
bank being equipped to resist ban- 
dits, without injury to our staff or 
others. 

About a year ago, after the second 
robbery, we sought a system of pro- 
tection which would be adequate, yet 
within our means. 


Tear Gas Installed 


We decided upon two methods: 

A tear gas system was installed, 
capable of immediately paralyzing 
all activity in the public parts of the 
banking room. 

Two ‘‘long range’’ gas guns, 
placed upon a seven-foot partition 
at the rear of the banking-room com- 
mand the front door and interven- 
ing area. They are each about five 
inches long, an inch and a half in 
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We Were Prepared For Bandits 
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And 
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This lobby may be in- 
stantly flooded with blind- 
ing tear gas—an effective 
deterrent to bandits. Re- 
lease triggers are located 
at strategic points 
throughout the building. 





















diameter, stainlessly 
searcely conspicuous. 

Five other tear gas outlets, each 
about a third as large, project over 
the cage windows at such angles as 
to flood the area in front of the 
window with gas. 

Each of the seven guns is a sep- 
arate unit, loaded with the necessary 
chemicals, and controlled by an 
electrical circuit whose wires are 
placed so as to be inaccessible to the 
public. 

It would be futile for bandits to 
cut the bank’s electric wires on the 
outside of the building. Our gas 
apparatus is discharged by an inde- 
pendent source of current—a storage 
battery out of reach in another part 
of the bank. 

Actual operation of the gas system 
is brought about by direct pressure 
upon any one of half a dozen buttons 
strategically located. 

If members of the staff immedi- 
ately facing the counter or cages 


bright, yet 


After experiencing two hold-ups, this bank 
purchased equipment that completely de- 
feated the bandits on the third attempt. The 
experience is described as told to the author 
by the cashier of the Oak Lawn Trust & 
Savings Bank, Oak Lawn, Illinois. 













Their “Stick-Up” 
Was A Failure 





M. C. EDWARDS 


should be too well covered to move, 
someone in the back part of the bank, 
will be able, unseen, to reach a 
button there. Frequently, bandits 
order all employees to the front 
entrance so they can be used as 
shields, if necessary, in leaving after 
the hold up. Therefore, the front 
entrance is another good location for 
a ‘‘trigger.’’ 

The gas equipment can be reloaded 
with shells immediately after its use. 
Some time is required, however, for 
the last vestiges of escaped gas to 
leave the building. In fact, we have 
found its odor discernible a couple 
of weeks later. To avoid this, it is 
probably well to clean the fixtures, 
walls, and floors, against which the 
gas has been ejected. 


Electric Lock Used 


Our second measure for self-pro- 
tection was to install an electrically 
operated lock, for daytime use, on 
the front door of the bank, with 
buttons convenient to the hands of 
officers occupying the front enclosure 
and cages. 

The front door, mostly of glass, is 
located between two large windows 
which give passersby a full view of 
the room and also enable us to view 
approaching persons before unlock- 
ing the door for their entrance. 

While it is true that this could be 
put out of control by the cutting of 


(Continued from page 294) 
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The subscription books having been closed, this advertisement appears as a matter of record only. 


Corn Exchange Bank Trust Company 


(Established 1853) 


78,000 Shares 
CAPITAL STOCK 


Member 
New York Clearing House Association 
Federal Reserve System 


CAPITAL (represented by 750,000 shares of Capital Stock par value $20 each) $15,000,000.00 
CAPITAL NOTE (payable on or before July 31, 1934) ret 3,000,000.00 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS (as reported by Bank’s statement as of April iF , 1934) 16,083,736.48 


Present Dividend Rate $3.00 per annum, payable quarterly. 


This offering does not constitute new financing on the part of the 
Corn Exchange Bank Trust Company. We and our associates have 
contracted to purchase 70,000 shares (together with an option exercisable 
at $50 per share on an additional 77,010 shares) at $50 per share 
(carrying the dividend payable May 1, 1934). 


In addition to this offering of 78,000 shares for public subscription, 22,000 
shares have been withdrawn from sale by certain of our associates. 


Price $54 per share 
(not carrying dividend payable May 1, 1934) 
yielding 5.55% at the present dividend rate 


This offering is made subject to the receipt of the shares and option by us. We reserve the right to reject any and all 
subscriptions in whole or in part, to allot in our uncontrolled discretion in full or less than the amount applied 
for with or without closing the subscription books, and to close the subscription books at any time without 
notice. It is expected that payment for shares allotted on subscriptions will be due on or after April 24, 1934 
at the office of Lehman Brothers, 1 William Street, New York, N. Y., against delivery of due bills. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


No dealer, salesman or any other person is authorized by Lehman Brothers in connection with this 
offering to give any information or to make any representations other than as set forth above, 
and no person is entitled to rely upon any information or representation not contained herein. 


This offering is not intended to apply in any state where the sale or advertising 
of the above security is unlawful. 





our outside electric wires, the door 
would remain locked. It is, moreover, 
the only entrance. An iron-grilled 
rear door is at all times fastened. 

How did these precautions stand 
up under attack? 

While the Oak Lawn police officer 
was patrolling the streets, three men 
entered the empty police station and 
waylaid him upon his return. Dis- 
armed, he was forced to accompany 
them to our door where his appear- 
ance, at around eleven o’clock, was 
not unusual. 

With one of the bandits behind 
him, the policeman was admitted by 
us. Then he was ordered to jump 
aside and the other man levelled a 
sawed-off shotgun toward the row of 
cages, commanding: 

**Stick ’em up!’’ 

A customer talking with me at a 
eage fled from range and wisely 
sought the floor. I likewise dropped 
to my knees, out of sight, and reached 
for the gas control switch. 

Meanwhile the bandit’s order had 
been heard by our president, J. F. 
Schultz, and by D. E. Triezenberg, 
assistant cashier, who were in the 
rear of the bank. Triezenberg, the 
nearer, sought another electric but- 
ton. 

Seven gas projectors exploded at 
once ! 

The bandit wilted backward, dis- 
charging the shotgun. It scarred the 
ceiling over my head. Outside, the 


The Bandits’ Technique 


1 The village police officer 
was kidnapped and taken to 
the bank as a shield. 


2 Entrance was gained by 
one bandit standing back of 
the policeman as the door was 
unlocked to admit him. 


3 Inside, the bandit stepped 
out from behind his shield 
and pointed a shot gun at the 
cashier. 


second bandit began shooting into 
the bank, apparently to discourage 
any attempt at capture. The big 
front windows, the panes above them, 
and door transom, were quickly 
shattered. Bullets dug into the in- 
terior walls. 

Then the leader turned, fled, and 
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the three thugs escaped in their 
stolen car over the broad highway 
westward. (Efforts to apprehend 
them have so far failed.) 


The Bank’s Technique 


1 An electrically operated 
lock was placed on the front 
door, and only those are ad- 
mitted who are known to the 
officers. 


2 Gas outlets were 
at strategic points. 


placed 


3 Buttons controlling the 
gas were located in many 
places about the work space— 
some on the floor. 


4 When the bandit shouted, 
“Stick ‘em up,” the cashier 
dropped to the floor and dis- 
charged the gas. 


irate erent eee eneeeammememmataeenl 


One thing puzzled us. How did 
the bandits, whose knowledge of our 
door system showed they had scouted 
the premises, miss the tear gas ar- 
rangement ? 

To make sure they won’t again, we 
have placed in the lobby a number 
of small signs: , 


WARNING 
Protected with 
CHEMICAL WARFARE GAS 


While we believe that probably 
nothing less than a combination of 
many systems would afford absolute 
protection, our present equipment 
proved its worth in this experience, 
and we think that our bank is less 
likely to be attacked again. 


Auction Sale Of Coin Rarities 
By Theodore J. Venn 
Member American Numismatic 
Association 


An outstanding coin auction sale 
of the present year was that held on 
February 3 by M. H. Bolender of 
Orangeville, Ill. Following will be 
found a list of some of the rarer of- 
ferings and the prices secured for 
them: U. S. Half Cents—1793 (ex- 
tremely fine) $60; 1794 (extremely 
fine) $21; 1795 (extremely fine) 
$15.50 ; 1796 (good) $45; 1831 (very 
fine) $25; 1846 (proof) $35. 

Large U. 8S. Cents—1793 Chain 


Ameri (extremely fine) $125; 1793 
Liberty Cap (very fine) $75; 1793 
(very fine) $40; 1794 (uncirculated) 
$55; 1796 Liberty Cap (extremely 
fine) $25; 1797 (uncireulated) $31; 
1804 (extremely fine) $81; 1806 (un- 
circulated) $62.50; 1808 (uncireu- 
lated) $32.50; 1809 (extremely fine) 
$17.50; 1810 (uneireulated) $18.50; 
1821 (uncireculated) $85. 

U. S. Small Cents—1856 flying 
eagle (uncirculated) $15; 1856 flying 
eagle almost pure nickel (dull proof) 
$31. 

U. S. Silver Dollars—1795 (about 
uncireulated) $18; 1798 with small 
eagle, $14; 1836 flying eagle (proof) 
$30. 

U. S. Gold Dollars—1854 D mint 
(very fine) $20; 1860 D mint (fine) 
$40. 

U. S. $2.50 Gold—1804 (very fine) 
$18.50; 1825 (extremely fine) $29; 
1833 (very fine) $23; 1840 D mint 
(fine) $18. 

U. 8. $3 Gold—1865 (proof) $20; 
1873 (very fine) $60; 1876 (proof) 
$175; 1880 (proof) $18. 

U. S. $4 Gold—1879 (proof) $115. 

U. S. $5 Gold—1802 (extremely 
fine) $16; 1814 (very fine) $55. 

U. 8. $10 Gold—1795 (very fine) 
$35.50; 1797 (extremely fine) $30. 

Private Gold Issues—1852 Augus- 
tus Humbert $50 (fine) $210; 1849 
Norris, Greig & Norris $5, $60; 1860 
Clark Gruber $10 (uncirculated) 
$75; 1849 Oregon Exchange $5 
(fine) $180; 1860 Mormon $5 (very 
fine) $65; C. Bechtler $5 North 
Carolina, 20 carats, 150 g (uncireu- 
lated) $475; Rutherford $5 Georgia 
gold $100. 

The 1792 U. S. half disme (ex- 
tremely fine) brought $75 and the 
1652 Pine Tree Shilling $20. 

In the foreign and ancient divi- 
sions the Elizabeth gold sovereign 
brought $45. The very fine gold 
octodrachm of Arsinoe II of Egypt 
$55; the very fine Macedon gold 
stater of Philip II $38; and the very 
fine Syracuse silver tetradrachm 
$17.50. 


We sometimes lose sight of the 
fact that the greatest asset any bank 
ean have is a careful, painstaking, 
board of directors, the members of 


‘which accept their responsibility and 


recognize their opportunity to render 
an honorable service to the com- 
munity by keeping the bank safe and 
successful. 
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AUDIENCE: i Cage fo MAR lTGAR 


Americans believe that business recovery is genu- 
ine and that there is again an opportunity for financial 
progress. For the best of reasons they show a renewed 
interest in the constructive functions of banking service. 


How can you 


—turn their interests into deposits? 


—satisfy your public’ s expectations of new 
ideas and a new method of approach? 


—lead your public to accept the enforced 
changes in banking practice? 


—show your people that there is still a 
difference in banks, and that complete 
standardization of banking service is 
impossible? 


—What means and what methods are 
proving most profitable now for banks 
throughout the country? 


You are invited to an authoritative discussion of these 
and related questions at the sessions of the 


NINETEENTH 4nnudl 


CONVENTION of | the 
<Financial Adwertisees Association — 


STATLER HOTEL—BUFFALO 
September 10, I1, 12, 13, 1934 


Preston E. Reed, Executive Secretary of the Association, will be 
glad to send you full details of the convention program and make 
reservations for you. 


a gens ren Address: 231 South La Salle Street 


Fi R. M e 
Marshall Building, Chicago, III. 
Cleveland, Ohio 





Customer Conduct Improved 


One banker reveals six “‘pet peeves”’ and two others 
offer suggestions that you, also, may find helpful. 
If you have other sources of irritation, tell us of 
them and we may be able to find solutions for them. 


OME time ago,’’ says J. L. 
Laugharn, assistant cashier of 
the Citizens State Bank of 

Pleasant Hill, [linois, ‘‘you had a 
‘Good Ideas’ column that we found 
very interesting and many of these 
ideas were put to practical use by 
our bank. I am certain that most 
bankers found this feature interest- 
ing and helpful, as we did. 


‘‘What we suggest now, is that a 
eolumn be started where bankers 
may feel free to mention the many 
practices and habits of customers 
which banking ethics compel us to 
smile upon while inwardly we are 
exceedingly irritated. It might be 
helpful, also, to allow your readers 
to describe other annoying things 
that tend to slow up the work in a 
bank and to put gray hairs in the 
heads of bankers. Here are a few 


A CONVENIENT FORM FOR RECONCILING 
THIS ACCOUNT WITH YOUR CHECK BOOK. 
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irritations that test my self-control: 

1 A practice that makes me 
peevish is to have a business concern 
draw a sight draft or make a lengthy 
inquiry about one of our clients that 
will necessitate considerable time and 
trouble for a reply—then fail to 
enclose a stamped envelope. 

2 It always irritates me to have 
presented one of those cheeks which 
must be examined all over to deter- 
mine its amount. Finally, after close 
scrutiny, the amount is located. 
Business firms using such check 
forms would certainly favor the 
banks by using a standard form of 
check with the amount easily located 
and read. 

3 Every time I handle one of 
those voucher checks that fold in the 
middle, making it necessary to stop 
to open it, each time it is endorsed, 
I just imagine the punishment a 
jury of bank clerks would prescribe 
for the efficiency expert who fash- 
ioned this check form. Surely, if he 
realized the time lost by bank clerks 
in opening such checks, he would 
agree that they are a nuisance. 

4 Most banks, I am sure, wish to 
assist depositors in keeping accurate 
account of their balances and are 
willing to aid them in locating any 
difference that is not understood. 
There are some depositors, however, 
who are constantly annoying and 
making use of our time to locate a 
discrepancy that is always an error 
of some kind in their own records, 
and who feel it is the bank’s duty 
to assist them in locating it. 


By using this form, custom- 
ers are able to balance their 
own accounts without wast- 
ing the time of bank em- 
ployees. 


A cheap grade of sulphite bond, 20 pound 
folio. is sufficient for this form. 


By Definite Policies And Procedures 


5 There is a story I have listened 
to many times and I wonder if it 
ever actually happened. Most cus- 
tomers tell it as a good joke on the 
banker and flavor it somewhat by 
adding a personal touch to it to 
make it sound more authentic. The 
story usually starts off in this man- 
ner (with some variations, of course) 
—‘‘My wife’s brother had a friend 
who went into a bank over at 
to eash a good-sized check. The 
banker was very stern and gruff as 
he counted out the cash. The cus- 
tomer picked up the money, then 
stepped away from the window to 
make room for other customers, and 
after counting the money, he found 
he had been over-paid $10.’’ 

When they reach this point, my 
nerves are somewhat jumpy, but I 
smile as if interested in the tale and 
calmly await the rest of the story — 
‘‘He stepped back to the window 
and inquired if the bank ever cor- 
rected mistakes. The banker in a 
very positive manner told him no 
mistakes could be corrected after a 
customer leaves the window. ‘All 
right, then,’ said the fellow, ‘I was 
just going to tell you I had been 
over-paid $10.’ And, of course, he 
walked away with the money.”’ 

I have heard that story so many 
times, I have visions of stopping 
the next party who attempts to tell 
it, but banking propriety holds me 
back each time and I laugh with 
them at the joke on the banker. 

6 The banker’s disposition is not 
helped by merchants who make it a 
practice to arrive with a large de- 
posit just at closing time. Our bal- 
ance is delayed 10 to 15 minutes 
until the deposit is checked, so that 
it ean be run through the day’s busi- 
ness. 


Suggestions Made By 
Other Bankers 


The suggestions made by Mr. 
Laughran seemed reasonable and s0 
his list of irritating practices was 
sent to two bankers: R. H. Brunk- 
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Six Irritations 


And What To Do About Them 


1 Sight drafts and lengthy in- 
quiries with no postage inclosed. 
Refuse service or mail reply 
and “forget” to stamp the letter. 


2 Checks with amount hard 
to find. 

Educate customers to use the 
right kind of check forms. 


3 Folded voucher checks with 
endorsements on the inside. 

Educate customers and ask trade 
associations to promote standard 


horst, comptroller of the Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank of Chi- 
cago, and M. E. Tate, vice president 
and cashier of the Security State 
Bank of Keokuk, Iowa. These men 
were asked to suggest policies or 
procedures that might remove these 
irritations. 

In answering No. 1, that is, the 
irritation due to failure of inquiries 
to enclose stamped envelopes, Mr. 
Brunkhorst says: ‘‘ There is only one 
thing to do and that is to not 
answer the inquiry.”’ 

Mr. Tate says that he usually does 
not answer inquiries nor pay atten- 
tion to drafts sent for collection un- 
less sufficient postage is enclosed for 
reply. He states further, ‘‘ However, 
if it is considered of sufficient im- 
portance, we use a plain envelope, 
address it to the one making the 
inquiry, and do not affix postage. 
The Post Office notifies the addressee 
that.a letter is held for the required 
postage.”’ 

Do any of our readers have a bet- 
ter suggestion ? 

The matter of varying sizes of 
checks and drafts was taken up, ac- 
cording to Mr. Brunkhorst, some 
years ago by the American Bankers 
Association, in conjunction with the 
department of standardization at 
Washington. At that time, standard 
sizes for checks were suggested with 
the positions designated for the 
names of the payees and signers and 
the amount both in words and fig- 
ures. A campaign was started but 
apparently fell by the wayside. 

Mr. Tate says that he hardly sees 


check forms suggested by bankers. 


4 Unnecessary requests for bal- 
ancing depositors’ books. 

See printed form herewith that 
teaches depositors how to recon- 
cile accounts. 


5 Ancient stories that empha- 
size bankers’ mistakes. 
Grin and bear it. 


6 Large deposits made at the 
last minute before the bank closes. 
Educate customers. 


how anything can be done along this 
line unless all of the banks would 
cooperate and educate their cus- 
tomers. 

Referring to the matter of irritat- 
ing requests for the balancing of 
passbooks, Mr. Brunkhorst says: 
‘“‘The matter of having depositors 
ask for assistance in balancing books 
occurs in every bank and, like many 
other such problems, is solved by 
education. A number of years ago, 
we decided to do a little work on this 
matter because we were getting too 
many requests for help. 

‘‘We took care of the situation by 
having a form with instructions 
printed on the back of our state- 
ments. This form is reproduced with 
this article. We now have very lit- 
tle difficulty.’’ 

Referring to No. 5, Mr. Brunk- 
horst says, ‘‘ When I first heard that 
story about the $10 bill, I laughed 
so hard, I kicked the slats out of my 
eradle. I should think the only thing 
a banker could do when these things 
come up is to grin and bear it.’’ 

Mr. Tate admits that he has heard 
the same story many times and he 
answers the story teller by saying 
that mistakes are always corrected 
regardless of when they were made, 
provided, of course, the bank is con- 
vineed that the mistake was made. 

An educational program, con- 
tinued as long as necessary, is Mr. 
Tate’s suggestion for handling No. 6 
—the irritation caused by business 
men arriving after banking hours to 
make deposits. 
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Any other irritation will be given 
consideration, if a letter describing 
it is sent to the editor. Suggestions- 
for handling the items mentioned 
here will also be given consideration. 
Your method of handling customers 
may be especially helpful to other 
bankers. Share your experience with 
them. They are sharing their expe- 
riences with you through these pages. 


Good Collection Record 


(Continued from page 278) 

is given a cashier’s check. At the 
same time, he is required to fill out 
savings department signature cards, 
and a regular savings department 
pass book is issued to him, into which 
he makes the deposits (or payments) 
agreed upon. 

Upon receipt of the signature 
ecards, the savings department opens 
an account for the borrower and 
marks on the sheet the amount of 
the loan, the date and amount of the 
installments due, and the fact that 
the account secures a loan of a cer- 
tain amount. 

Every loan has been considefed as 
an individual problem which the per- 
sonal loan department is seeking to 
solve, with a view to helping cus- 
tomers in a practical way, while at 
the same time observing sound bank- 
ing principles. It has consequently 
worked out very satisfactorily, with 
all these thousands of little fellows 
who got loans on the strength of 
their character meeting their obliga- 
tions promptly. 

This bank follows the methods of 
the People’s National Bank in mak- 
ing investigations of applicants and 
following up delinquents. Its losses 
have run as high as 2% on this type 
of business, but as it has a larger de- 
partment and operates on a larger 
seale, its costs of handling the busi- 
ness are less than 2%, so that it 
makes a net of 11%4 to 2% on small 
loans, the average net income aimed 
at by most banks. This bank feels 
that it is a good policy to split the 
loanable funds fifty-fifty between 
large and small loans. 


‘Getting the statement from a bor- 
rower is the least important thing to ° 
do,’’ says the president of a bank 
with a million dollars in deposits. 
‘“When I authorize a loan on the 
basis of a statement, I watch the next 
statement with unusual care.”’ 
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The 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 
Statement of Condition, March 5, 1934 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from 
other Banks. ; 

United States Government 
Securities 


Securities other than U. S. Government 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 
Loans and Discounts . 

Real Estate Mortgages . 
Overdrafts 


Accrued Interest Rectivable—Net . 
Customers’ Liability Account of en and 


Letters of Credit 
Other Resources . 


TOTAL RESOURCES . 


. $ 52,805,820.00 


97,683,272.52 $150,489,092. 
6,784,991. 
675,000. 
59,404,616. 
10,849,057. 
2,238. 
1,238,576. 


291,812. 
96,982. 


$229,832,367.65 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits: 


Commercial, Bank and Savings $174,656,454.97 


Public Funds secured by pledge 
of U. S. Government Bonds: 


Treasurer—State of Michi- 
gan . cies a 

U.S. Guvesaeent 

Miscellaneous 


Other Public Deposits . 


Capital Account: 
Preferred Stock. 
Common Stock 
Surplus . 
Undivided Profits (Paid in) 
Undivided Profits (Earned) 


Reserve for Contingencies 


Reserve for Expenses and Dividends ‘ ‘ 
Our Liability Account of — and Letters 


of Credit 
TOTAL LIABILITIES . 


Note Histories Quickly Found 


(Oontinued from page 269) 

The simplest manner for filing 
notes in the small bank is to file the 
time notes according to maturity 
“and the demand notes alphabetically. 
In this manner time notes automatic- 
ally appear in the note case and 
may be quickly checked against the 
note notice and Tickler. If at any 
time it is necessary to locate all of 
the notes of any one person or firm, 
which is seldom, they may be located 
by checking the maturity dates on 
the liability ledger. 
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. 3,367,315. 56 


6,528,642. 77 
18,613,372.58 
381,341.30 


$203,547,127.18 


12,500,000. 00 
5,000,000. 00 
5,000,000. 00 
2,500,000. 00 


463,905.56 25,463,905 .56 


300,000.00 
229,522.81 


291,812.10 
$229,832,367.65 


Interest on all demand notes 
should be collected at definite periods 
even if a note has been in the bank 
only one day, and if they are filed 
alphabetically the calculations may 
be made with the least effort. 


Financial Statements 


It is an excellent rule and one 
that should be followed insistently 
and consistently to require financial 
statements from all customers who 
borrow five hundred dollars or more 
and do not secure their loans with 
adequate marketable collateral. Even 


if loans are so secured there are many 
instances. when financial statements 
should be furnished. It is well to 
know that if the collateral suddenly 
becomes deficient the customer is a 
good risk for the amount of the de- 
ficiency. This is not only good for 
the bank but the requirement is 
good for many of its customers. 
Many of them, especially in the 
smaller communities, never would 
take the time nor bother about set- 
ting down on paper a list of assets 
and liabilities if the bank did not in- 
sist that they do so. These statements 
should be filed in folders, alphabet- 
ically, using a folder for each bor- 
rower in which all of the statements 
of that person or firm are kept. A 
comparative analysis should be made 
in order to be able to tell whether a 
customer is making progress or is 
losing ground. 


In General 


The author realizes that many of 
the suggestions made here are not 
adaptable to the larger banks in 
which the volume of business justifies 
expenditures for help and systems 
far beyond the requirements or 
means of the average small bank of 
the country. The small bank does 
not need and cannot use the elab- 
orate accounting systems required in 
the large institutions. But it does 
need a system that is adequate for 
its requirements and there is no 
reason why the system used by one 
bank of the type known as country 
banks should not be adaptable to all 
banks of this type. The author firm- 
ly believes that whatever system is 
used, whether the one outlined here 
or some other, it should be uniform 
throughout the country both as a 
matter of economy and ease of oper- 
ation as well as for more ease and 
thoroughness in making examina- 
tions. Many country bankers have 
not had and cannot have the oppor- 
tunity or time to study systems by 
visiting other banks. It is hoped that 
the various banking associations of 
the country will work towards hav- 
ing uniform systems adopted for 
this type of bank. 


‘“We call on all of our borrowing 


customers at regular intervals,’’ says 
an Illinois banker, ‘‘and I can con- 
ceive of no comprehensive lending 
policy that does not include this 
essential.’’ 
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Why We Are Having So Much 
Government Regulation 
(Continued from page 271) 
it is a very good thing. It may be 
terrible business, it may be expensive 
business, but it would seem to me 
that if millions of men in the coun- 
try honestly and truly think that the 
only way that they are going to get 
back is to let Washington do every- 
thing (at least for the time being), 
probably the easiest way of making 
headway is to nourish them along in 

that hope. Keep them going. 

If you fight that, you are fighting 
the last ditch. If you buck that, you 
are bucking the last ditch. You may 
have all the right on your side from 
the point of view of mathematics 
and so-called economics, and yet you 
may lose the battle. 


In other words, whether you like 
it or not, whether it is rational or 
not, whether it is sound or not, 
things have come to a crisis where 
the psychology of the ordinary man, 
erazy or not, has got to decide what 
you are going to do next. 


The country is too close to a great 
crisis to attempt to solve everything 
in terms of good business. It is too 
close to a great crisis to solve every- 
thing in terms of good banking. 
What it must do is to turn a corner 
with the great fairly solid remnant 
of the old American, the fellow who 
still believes that we can pull 
through, and who has lost his faith 
in everything except the country as 
a whole. If you don’t stand by that 
man, then you have either to go the 
way of the racketeer, or go back to 
one acre of land and raise turnips. 


Depositors Pay Premiums 

(Continued from page 285) 
ceptances. We make a charge of 25 
cents for handling the return of any 
foreign checks and we charge this to 
the last endorser, who is usually the 
depositor. Overdrafts and notices 


are usually charged for at 10 cents 
each. 


Notary acknowledgements bring 
us 25 cents each. However, we do 


not encourage this type of business, 
and especially do we avoid making 
out automobile license applications. 
We refer any requests for this service 
to the garages and filling stations 
and the real estate offices. 
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We do not execute real estate and 
other documents which should be 
referred to lawyers and real estate 


offices. We charge 50 cents for each 
eredit report. We charge non-de- 
positors 1% of the amount for 
making change in silver coin. There 
is no charge for change in currency. 
This is due to the fact that we have 
to ship in silver, but we usually do 
not have to ship in any currency. 


This illustrates that our charges 
are based upon our own experience 
and they are offered here merely as 
an illustration rather than as a sug- 
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> seventy years 


of conservative experience 
under varying economic con- 
ditions, this bank has had 
continuing relations with 
correspondent banks in every 
section of the country. 


For nearly thirty years the 
Banks and Bankers Division 
has been the point of contact 
through which world-wide 
facilities have been available 
to correspondents. 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


Charter Number Eight 






1934 


gestion for charges to be adopted by 
other banks. According to the code; 
each group of banks must make an 
announcement of its cost and base 
its charges on those. However, we 
have found from our experience 
that, if the charges can be explained 
on the basis of materials rather than 
service, the customers understand 
them better and are better satisfied. . 


We have some very definite ideas 
regarding savings accounts. We do 
not like the kind of an account that 
is used almost like a checking ac- 
count. Deposits are made at the 
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Wwe corporations and individuals 
move from your city to the Newark 
territory, give them a letter of intro- 
duction to New Jersey’s largest bank. 


FIDELITY UNION 
TRUST COMPANY 


© Member Federal Reserve System ° 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 





time salaries are received, and with- 
drawals are made frequently during 
the month to pay bills and for petty 
eash. We believe that kind of an 
account should be a checking account, 
and insist upon our depositors 
making it a checking account. We 
pay no interest on ordinary book 
savings accounts, in order to dis- 
courage this use. We do pay interest 
on certificates of deposit which are 
truly time deposits. 

A savings account, we believe, 
should be used only for accumulat- 
ing sums, and not for current ex- 
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penses. When we have certificates 
of deposit on which we are paying 
interest, we know definitely how long 
the money will be in our hands and 
so can use it for loans corresponding 
to the length of time the funds will 
be available. Our interest at present 
on these certificates of deposit is 2%. 
If they are cashed before maturity, 
no interest at all is paid. These ex- 
periences are offered in the hope that 
bankers struggling with the code 
charges will benefit from the psy- 
chology we have discovered in deal- 
ing with our depositors. 





Our Basic Trouble 


(Continued from page 273) 


private bankers have not been so 
intelligent—some of them—nor so 
honest. One cannot legislate intelli- 
gence nor integrity. But one can 
provide an orderly uniform set of 
laws and regulations, and one can 
provide the machinery to see that 
they are obeyed. That is what we 
have never done. That is what we 
must do.’’ 


N INVESTMENT banking he 
observes: ‘‘Some day, when the 
reformers have had their fling, and 
when common sense reasoning points 
to the necessity for a smoothly fune- 
tioning investment system, I hope 
that we shall see such a system built 
up. Not along the old lines of high- 
pressure salesmanship—not upon the 
old principle of catering to the desire 
for speculative profit,—but along the 
lines of careful selection practiced 
by a more educated public through 
the agency of more intelligently con- 
scientious investment bankers. To- 
day we are moving in the direction 
of driving from the banking business 
what few good bankers we still 
have.’’ 

He concludes his book with these 
significant words: ‘‘There is no easy 
way out. What has to be done can 
be done and done cheerfully. Who 
knows, we might recapture some of 
our lost pride in good craftmanship. 
We might recapture a little of our 
lost leisure, our family life and our 
forgotten pleasure in little things. 
Who ean tell, we might even recap- 
ture our vanished faith.’’ 

Since every banker must realize 
that a return of faith is the essential 
to his own future as a banker, there 
seems little impropriety in recom- 
mending ‘‘ The Money Muddle”’ as an 
acquisition to the banker’s library. 


“The Money Muddle” 
By James P. Warburg 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1934 
Cloth, 300 pages, $2.00 


How To Know Your 
Borrower’s Possibilities 
(Continued from page 287) 
maturities. If all of the loans of a 
commercial bank are made to be re- 
paid within 90 days and are repaid 
on the due date, that bank need have 
no worries about liquidity. It is 
liquid even though its eash and due 
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from banks is little more than 
enough to meet the daily require- 
ments. 

This thought of ‘‘turnover’’ has 
been neglected in past years because 
the thoughts uppermost in the minds 
of lending officers have been ultimate 
security rather than turnover. Col- 
lateral loans have been made on the 
basis of the ultimate sales value of 
the collateral rather than upon the 
ability of the borrower to repay the 
loan at maturity out of funds other 
than those secured from the sale of 
the collateral. Loans to farmers have 
in many instances been made on the 
basis of the value of the land rather 
than upon the basis of the known 
annual income. 

Loans to manufacturers have been 
made on the basis of statements filed 
with the bank rather than upon a 
study of the manufacturer’s future 
sales and profit possibilities. This 
way of lending has not emphasized 
turnover and, as a result, turnover 
has not been common. 

That does not mean, however, that 
turnover cannot be had. It may be 
that not all of the banks in the 
United States can immediately begin 
to operate on the basis of a turnover 
of funds four times a year. But in- 
dividual banks can operate this way. 

The bank whose directors and 
officers establish a determined policy 
requiring turnover in both loans and 
investments is likely to succeed. The 
only way this can be done, of course, 
is to develop aggressive methods that 
will result in the discovery of new 
borrowers from whom promptness of 
payment can be depended upon. 
Loans can well be sought after if the 
only ones accepted are those that will 
show a prompt turnover. 

It is true, of course, that many 
borrowers are suffering because of 
the lack of a market for their capital 
securities. It may be that such busi- 
nesses cannot classify as the right 
ones to produce loan turnover. If 
that is the case, they must be left 
out of the plan. For turnover can- 
not possibly be secured when capital 
funds are loaned. The capital funds 
must come from some source other 
than the commercial bank. Those 
bank officers who have that principal 
fairly in mind during 1934 and who 
follow it religiously as a policy are 
the ones who will be in demand for 
the future management of banks. 

If the government is going to re- 


“FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK of 
- BOSTON 


150th Anniversary 


1784 * 1934 


A CONDENSED STATEMENT of CONDITION 
Covering all Offices and Foreign Branches 
as of March §, 1934 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks and the Treasurer of the 


United States 


State and Municipal Securities................ 
Collateral Demand Loans to Banks and Brokers 
Loans, Discounts and Investments. . 


Banking Houses 


Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances......... 
Accrued Interest Receivable and Other Assets. ....... 


$172,090,280.54 
135,149,521.75 

ecceecs 13,764,426.09 
30,223,737.20 
287 904,932.76 
14,390,560.32 
15,347,444.60 
4, 122,775.82 


Total  $672,993,669.08 


LIABILITIES 


28,040,879.78 $72,540,879.78 


Reserves, including Interest, Taxes, Dividend, Unearned 


Discount, and Contingencies 


Acceptances Executed for Customers................. 
Endorser on Acceptances and Foreign Bills Sold 


16,762, 189.14 
16,639,993.31 
3,229,571.28 


Agreements to Repurchase United States Government 


Securities 


2,723,000.00 
1,263,659.82 
559,834,375.75 


$672,993,669.08 


The figures of Old Colony Trust Company, which is beneficially 
owned by the stockholders of The First National Bank of Boston, 
are not included in the above statement. 


place some of our bank officers, an 
effort is going to be made to replace 
them with men who know how to 
secure a constant and positive turn- 
over for the funds of the bank. 
These men are going to be schooled 
in science and business to the extent 
that they continue to be earnest and 
energetic scholars of science and 
business day after day. These new 
managers are going to be men who 
do not depend entirely upon their 
own knowledge and judgment but 
will avail themselves of the services 
of engineers, chemists, and techni- 
cians who are in touch with the de- 
velopments and possible develop- 
ments in all lines of business. 
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The successful manager for 1934, 
while he must still retain his human 
and sympathetic qualities, will have 
to be hardboiled with respect to com- 
mercial banking policies. Compro- 
mise on the important elements (the 
most important of which is turnover 
of funds) cannot be considered. 

It may be easy to understand how 
these suggestions may be worked out 
with local loans, but: perhaps it is 
more difficult to understand how 
they can be applied to bonds and 
commercial paper. The process is 
exactly the same. The only differ- 
ence is that the borrowing concern 
may not be a local one. Information 
is available, however, to the local 
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banks, on industries located any- 
where in the United States. The 
souree of that information is the 
same type of an institution as the 
one used as a source of information 
regarding the businesses represented 
by local loans. 

Turnover in securities is, of course, 
to be had by purchasing short matur- 
ities. The turnover in commercial 
paper is no problem, unless the busi- 
ness issuing commercial paper is sud- 
denly handicapped by the scientific 
advancement of some other concerns 
in the business. 

The premium in 1934 is going to 
be paid for bank managers who can 
keep the bank funds invested with- 
out losses and with constant turn- 





over. It is not an easy job, but it is 
the one objective to try for. 


Opportunities In Dealer 
Financing 
(Continued from page 279) 

carried out his promise. He proudly 
showed me the note completely paid, 
but complained that the banker 
forced him to use a finance company 
because the bank would not make 
another loan. 


From The Bank’s Standpoint 


In order to get the bank’s side, I 
visited the cashier and asked him 
about the situation. 

‘‘The dealer is all right, 


9? 


said the 
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banker, ‘‘but he doesn’t want to han- 
dle his financing as commercial bank- 
ing. He wants us to furnish him 
capital. I mean that he does not 
clean up one note before making an- 
other one. He does not use the 
money collected from the notes 
which we hold as collateral to apply 
on reducing the note. He uses it to 
increase his business. 

**T’ve made other loans to dealers 
in the same way. One dealer here 
in our own city borrowed $25,000. 
I earried him on that one note for 
two years and then I insisted on his 
cleaning it up, simply because it was 
so much permanent capital for him. 
It was not handled as a commercial 
loan. Both of these men were good 
for the amount we loaned them as is 
evidenced by the fact that they were 
able to pay when we insisted on it, 
but they apparently were not will- 
ing to handle their bank borrowing 
as commercial loans. 

**It would not be difficult for them 
to do it, either. All they need to do 
is to apply every collection made 
from the people whose notes we hold 
as collateral to the payment of their 
own note. By the time this note is 
50% paid in this way, I would be 
perfectly willing to make another 
note with another set of collateral, 
provided both notes were continually 
paid out by the application of all col- 
lections. If the matter is not han- 
dled in this way, it requires so much 
work on our part to handle the ree- 
ords on replaced collateral that we 
can’t make any money on the trans- 
action.’’ 

‘‘That sounds like a reasonable 
plan from the standpoint of the 
dealer,’’ I said. ‘‘Have you at- 
tempted to work it out that way with 
these two men ?”’ 

‘Well, no,’’ said the banker, ‘‘that 
idea just occurred to me as you and 
I were talking. I simply told the 
dealers that they must clean up their 
obligations and get out of the bank.”’ 

**Don’t you think it would be 
beneficial to you as well as to these 
dealers to work out this plan you 
have just suggested with them, keep- 
ing their borrowings strictly com- 
mercial and maintaining a continu- 
ous turnover of notes without un- 
necessary work on the part of the 
bank in changing collateral from 
month to month ?’’ 

‘*Yes, I think that is a good idea,”’ 
said the banker, ‘‘and I’m going to 








propose that to these two men and to 
some other dealers we have. There 
is no reason at all why both the bank 
and the dealer cannot benefit to- 
gether in the handling of this in- 
stallment business if the dealer is on 
the job, keeping in touch with his 
eustomers and keeping their pay- 
ments coming in regularly.’’ 


Safety And Profit In 
Commodity Loans 
(Continued from page 275) 
or make goods unless he was mathe- 
matically certain to sell every ounce 

of them. 

The Federal Reserve Act in prac- 
tically every one of its provisions 
indicates that its framers felt that 
banking should facilitate the produc- 
tion and distribution of commodities 
as its primary function. And yet, 
from the time that Act was passed, 
the banking trend was strongly 
toward a force-down of inventories, 
while the financing of wars, roads, 
municipal buildings, real estate de- 
velopments, and long-term securities 
became proportionately more and 
more popular with bankers. 

But after all, the ‘why’ of com- 
modity loans is of minor importance. 
Let me discuss what bankers are ac- 
tually making such loans, and how 
they handle them for protection and 
profit. 

I know that all bankers are asked 
to read, in the course of a year, hun- 
dreds of articles written by people 
who aren’t bankers, telling them how 
to run banks. I know that it is very 
easy to develop theory; I also know 
that most people who have such ex- 
cellent theories on the lending of 
money would wreck a commercial 
bank in three months if they had 
the running of it. Therefore, I know 
it will interest practical readers if I 
answer the following question: 

<‘Are there really any well-run, 
well-known commercial banks in this 
country which have had long years 
of experience in the handling of com- 
modity loans secured by warehouse 
receipts who have found this type of 
business profitable, and whose tested 
methods I can follow?’’ 

Yes, there are. 

Field warehousing is one of the 
few innovations in commercial bank- 
ing in the last ten years which has 
stood the test of both good and bad 
times. It has great economic value 
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@The Bankers Secretary is a buying informa- 
tion service that will not only save your time, 
but also your money because it will eliminate 
guesswork from your buying. 


There is no charge for this service. It is 
simply our effort to make Ranp M¢NAtiy 
Bankers Montaty more useful to its readers. 


Consult Our Catalog Files 


We have complete information on anything 
the up-to-date bank needs. Glance over the 
list on the left and see if it doesn’t remind you 
of some important item you have meant to © 
find out about. If it doesn’t include what 
you are looking for, use the additional space 
provided on the coupon, return it to us and we 
will gladly secure the information you desire. 


Use the Bankers Secretary often. You'll 
find this free service your most valuable 
assistant. 


It Costs Nothing To Use This Form 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY 
Rand M®@Nally & Co., 536 S. Clark St., Chicago 


Please have sent to us buying information on 





Account Openers That 
Build Lasting Goodwill 


**Contentment’’ 
By Grust 


VIVIDOIL paintings 
from famous master- 
pieces, are made by 

and treatment in 
full-color oils on 
canvas. 


New Hand-Finished VIVIDOIL Creations 
Here is an unusual account opener that will be admired and talked 


about. It will serve you well as a permanent business stimulator 
and builder of goodwill. 


The VIVIDOIL painting shown above is one of a number of 
interesting and appealing subjects, including landscapes, scenes, 
etc. All are selected creations from the works of famous artists, 
done in full-color oils on canvas, with brush marks by hand. They 
are set in heavy, beautifully-designed antique gold frames. 


VIVIDOIL paintings are available in two sizes; 38” x 28”—price 
in quantities, $6.00 each: 2544” x 1914”, price in quantities, 
$2.50 each. 


SAMPLE ORDERS ACCEPTED AT QUANTITY PRICES. 
When ordering, specify quantities and sizes. Add $1.00 each for 
adjustable gold-finished reflectors, if required. 


Order samples today! Be the first in 
your locality to put these ideal 
account openers to work for you. 


BORIN 
2641 W. Polk St. 


to commercial banker and producer 
alike, ‘and has carried the banker 
through a profitable series of com- 
mercial loans during the boom time, 
and the depression time. Today there 
are hundreds of millions of dollars 
loaned upon the warehouse receipts 
of bona fide warehousemen under 
field warehouse procedure securing 
the loans of producers and covering 
a list of commodities still held at 
source of production, which never 
before were in a position to take ad- 
vantage of warehouse receipt financ- 
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ART PRODUCTS CORP. 


Chicago, Ill. 


ing until the development of field 
warehousing by large, nationally 
organized companies making a spe- 
cialty of this type of service. 

Every case of pineapples in the 
Hawaiian Islands is in charge of field 
warehousemen, so are millions of 
feet of lumber drying in lumber 
yards at such widely scattered points 
as Florida, New Mexico, Washing- 
ton; millions of cases of canned 
fruits and vegetables, uncased and 
unlabeled, still at the point of pro- 
duction, but under contract for 


future delivery and sale in the pro- 
cess of orderly marketing ; mountains 
of coal at the terminals on the Great 
Lakes. Cottonseed warehouses look- 
ing like dirigible hangars full of cot- 
tonseed are covered by warehouse 
receipts. Then there are tank farms 
of petroleum products, sugar at 
sugar refineries, molasses in tanks, 
fish oil, linseed oil, other types of oil 
in bulk storage. I have already men- 
tioned the millions of gallons of Cali- 
fornia wine in the wine storage 
cellars contiguous to the California 
wineries, being processed and aged, 
and, during this period, financed by 
California bankers against ware- 
house receipts of responsible field 
warehousemen. The same method is 
being applied to beer in brewers’ 
vats and tobacco aging in casks in 
the hands of the warehouse com- 
panies operating for the tobacco co- 
operatives. 

I could give hundreds of examples 
of other commodities both staple and 
specialized. 

In my own 20 years of experience 
in field warehousing, I have not 
known of any commercial bank 
which has ever discontinued this 
method of handling commodity loans, 
or which has not made an ever-in- 
creasing and intelligent application 
of this form of credit treatment. It 
has enabled such banks to do a con- 
structive piece of commercial bank- 
ing without unnecessary risk to de- 
positors’ money, has placed them in 
the position of having large amounts 
of eligible paper in their portfolios, 
and to handle these commercial bor- 
rowers at an interest rate that was 
fair to the customer and profitable 
to the bank. 

Obviously, if commercial loans at 
a fair interest rate, which are safe, 
ean be developed through field ware- 
housing, and the bankers who have 
used this type of credit have con- 
tinued to use it more and more, | 
know you will deduce with me that 
it has been a profitable type of com- 
mercial banking. Individual bankers 
have given me authority for this. I 
have never been able to get a banker 
to admit on paper that a particular 
type of loan was profitable. I have 
never heard them tell each other this 
—much less a layman like me. How- 
ever, there are numerous letters in 
my files indicating that this kind of 
loan is ‘satisfactory.’ 
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WHO'S WHO 


Today’s Problems Are Old Problems, 
Says Litchenstein 


Addressing the annual meeting 
of the St. Paul Association of 
Commerce, Walter Lichtenstein, 
vice president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, used 
the events of history in a study 
of the international situation. 
Among other things, he said: 

‘*This liberalism when trans- 
lated into economic life is best 
represented by the _ so-called 
theory of laissez faire of the 
Manchester school of econo- 
mists; free trade with the rest 
of the world, free competition 
within the country itself. To be sure, this 
was never absolute. When we speak of the 
free movement of goods, capital, and peo- 
ples in the pre-war world, all of us know 
that this was even then merely a relative 
conception. But compared to the situation 
in which not only we but the whole world 
finds itself today, there was indeed free 
movement of goods, capital, and peoples 
before the great war. 


Free Trade Differs 
In Theory And Practice 


‘*There are certain amplifications neces- 
sary, for, while I may believe in free trade 
between nations, it seems to me that in a 
world where every nation is building up 
protective tariffs and trade barriers, a 
country which, by and of itself, sought to 
maintain free trade would get into diffi- 
culties. 

‘*Theory and practice are not always the 
same thing. In regard to the movement of 
capital, I should like to point out that 
when I speak of desirability of capital 
movements, I am thinking of investment 
funds and not of short-term credits. I 
question whether it is wise for banks or 
others to extend short-term credits to banks 
and industries in other countries. Obvious- 
ly, American banks will have to maintain a 
certain amount of deposits in London to 
meet current commitments and the same is 
presumably true in the case of the British 
banks in this country. But I am not con- 
Vineed, except in unusual circumstances, 
capital which is likely to be recalled at any 
moment, ought to wander from one country 
to another. It is this which drove Great 
Britain off the gold standard, and it is the 
same factor which, owing to the fear pro- 
duced in this country, made it possible for 
the present Administration to justify its 
action in departing from the gold standard 
here. Whether this was necessary, is de- 


W. LICHTENSTEIN 


batable, but it certainly fur- 
nished the needed justification. 

‘*What I mean by free move- 
ment of capital is, investments 
of one kind or another. In other 
words, if capital goes into an- 
other country it should assume 
the risks inherent in conditions 
in that country, just as a man 
who immigrates into a country 
must and ought to share the 
fate of the country in which he 
lives and earns his living. In 
nearly all countries, including 
ours, the respective governments 
are demanding that the hours of labor be 
fixed, that wages be fixed, that prices be 
fixed, that quality be fixed, and that 
quantity be fixed. 

‘*Unfortunately, the treaty which was 
forced on the conquered by the victors of 
the World War contained economic clauses 
which ran counter to the arrangement 
created by nature herself for the trade and 
industry, if not of the world, certainly of 
Europe. This was done in spite of the 
warnings and predictions of disaster issued 
by Keynes and others. The result has been 
that the treaty has been justly blamed for 
some of the worst features of the depres- 
sion through which the world is passing. 


Today’s Foreign Problems 
Fall Into Three Groups 


‘*Foreign problems of the moment may 
be grouped into three classes: 

1 The disarmament problem, which cen- 
ters around the relationship of France and 
Germany. 

2 The Russian problem. 
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The Far Eastern problem. 

‘*T believe that the nature of the de- 
pression in which we find ourselves is due 
largely to conditions outside of our own 
boundaries, and that we shall not be able 
to draw ourselves up by our own bootstraps, 
even though temporarily there may be an 
appearance of recovery. I do not follow 
Professor Warren or any of his school in 
their view that currency manipulations will 
solve our problems. It is for this reason 
that I have thought it worth while to draw 
your attention to the fundamental and 
basie conceptions underlying world affairs. 

‘*In the days of my youth I committed 
the indiseretion of becoming a college pro- 
fessor and my field was history; and it is 
therefore natural that I stress somewhat 
the importance of historical study and his- 
torical analogies.’’ 
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IN BANKING NEWS | 


Trust Division A. B. A. 


Issues Year Book 


The annual year book of the trust 
division, American Bankers Association, 
covering nationwide developments affect- 
ing the trust business during 1933-34, has 
just been issued. 

The following topics are covered in this 
publication: the country’s departure from 
the gold standard, and the depreciation of 
the dollar; the new Federal Securities Act; 
the real estate mortgage situation; the 
trustee’s enforced ownership of real estate 
under depression conditions; present-day 
relationships between life underwriters and 
trust men; changing values of legal invest- 
ments—municipals, railroads, public utili- 
ties, mortgages; requirements of the new 
revenue laws regarding estate, gift, and 
income taxes; defaults under corporate 
mortgages, for which statutes and trust 
instruments have made no provision; the 
banking code, and the statement of prin- 
ciples of trust institutions incorporated in 
the code. 


‘*The 1933-34 Year Book is submitted 
to the trust men of this country in the 
belief that it will be of definite assistance 
to them in attacking their current problems 
and also be of permanent value in marking 
the progress of events in the trust field,’’ 
says H. O. Edmonds, vice president, The 
Northern Trust Company-Bank, Chicago, 
Ill., president of the division, in a fore- 
word. 

Copies of this book may be obtained 
from the Trust Division, American Bankers 
Association, 22 East 40th Street, New York 
City, at $2.50 post paid. 


F. M. Law Addresses United 
States Chamber Of Commerce 


The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce invited F. M. Law, president of the 
American Bankers Association and presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of 
Houston, Texas, to discuss the subject 
‘‘Banking Resources and Their Use,’’ 
before the 22nd annual convention in 
Washington on May 2. This is not only 
an honor to Mr. Law and the American 
Bankers Association, but a recognition by 
the business leaders of the country that 
they need the cooperation of the nation’s 
banks. 


G. D. Buckley Appointed 
NRA Adviser 


George D. Buckley, vice president in 
charge of advertising of the National City 
Bank, New York City, has been appointed 
a special assistant to Recovery Administra- 
tor Hugh 8. Johnson. Mr. Buckley will 
be in charge of the newspaper, publishers, 
and graphic arts divisions of the NRA. 








CONDENSED STATEMENT 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 
At the Close of Business, March 5, 1934 


RESOURCES 
United States Government Securities $54,862,117.34 


Cash and Due from Other Banks 
Total Cash and Government Securities 


Loans and Discounts 
Overdrafts 


59,840,878.33 
$114,702,995.67 
58,594,197.87 
5,947.85 


United States Bonds to Secure Circulation 1,000,000.00 


Other Bonds and Stocks 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 


Banking House, Improvements, Furniture and Fixtures 


Other Real Estate Owned 


13,994,596.56 
510,000.00 
785,595.44 
1,019,069.78 


Customers’ Liability a/c Letters of Credit, 


Acceptances, etc. 
Interest Earned, Uncollected 
Other Assets 


733,229.13 
755,051.55 
16,361.59 


“$192, 117,045.44 


LIABILITIES 


Capital 

Surplus and Profits 

Special Reserves 

Unearned Discount 

Circulation 

Liability a/c Letters of Credit, 
Acceptances, etc. 

Other Liabilities 

Reserves for Taxes, Interest, etc. 

Individual Deposits 

Savings Deposits 

Bank Deposits 

Government Deposits 

City of St. Louis and Other 
Public Funds 


Total Deposits 


$ 12,000,000.00 
3,716,422.26 
000.00 
115,595.95 
1,000,000.00 


766,859.34 

83,970.53 

250,896.24 
$81,089,236.86 
27,324,204.09 
49,354,984.61 
10,910,630.10 


4,929,245.46 
173,608,301.12 
$192,117,045.44 


———— 0 0O_ nk ee 


Prompt collections and clearance of 
items, always of paramount impor- 
tance, are not the only outstanding 
services of the First National Bank 
in St. Louis for its Correspondents. 


Personal interest, friendly advice— 
and areal knowledge of country bank 
problems—is also available, which 
is particularly valuable and equally 
important, during these times. 


BROADWAY 7’ LOCUST * OLIVE 


Byfield Discusses German 
Bonds 


‘*A huge task faces the representatives 
of the newly formed Foreign Bond Holders 
Protective Council and of the banking 
houses that issued German dollar bonds who 
are attending the current Berlin creditors 
conference,’’ says Robert S. Byfield, presi- 
dent of Foreign Bond Associates, Inc., in a 
bulletin issued by Distributors Group, Inc., 
New York City. 


**Tt will be especially important for 
holders of German bonds to protect their 
position by keeping in close touch with 
developments during the next few weeks,’’ 
says Mr. Byfield. ‘‘The numerous attacks 
upon sponsors of foreign loans in the 
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United States, coupled with the tremendous 
difficulties encountered in_ registering 
German scrip with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, have given Germany a distinct im- 
pression that Washington has no sympathy 
for the problems of bankers or bondholders. 
A strong seconding of the efforts of the 
American representatives by the Adminis- 
tration at this time would do much to dis- 
pel this conclusion. 

‘*Tt is idle to ignore the fact that a new 
and serious crisis has arisen in Germany’s 
affairs, necessitating for its proper ‘and 
satisfactory solution a superior combina- 
tion of knowledge of the problem, astute- 
ness, and courage in negotiation and di- 
plomacy in dealing with personalities and 
with the unusual political and emotional 
phases involved.’’ 


How The First Of Boston 
Educates Employees 


A most attractive high-class house organ 
is published by the First National Bank of 
Boston, Mass., in which employees are 
instructed about the various departments 
of the bank. In a large bank like this 
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one, it is often difficult for employees to 
learn of the processes going on in other 
departments unless some such means as 
this is taken to inform them. The maga- 
zine is one that any employee would prize 
and its editorial content is such as to make 
all employees eager to receive the next 
issue. The magazine is published monthly 
and contains many personal items as well 
as the instructive material. 


Imahorn Shows Big Increase 
In Loans 


In commenting on the statement of the 
Hibernia National Bank of New Orleans, 
which was made in response to the Comp- 
troller’s call March 5, President A. P. 
Imahorn says, ‘‘The bank has a gain of 
approximately $4,000,000 in loans since 
May 22, 1933, and, in practically every 
instance, these loans are self liquidating 
commercial advances to sound business 
concerns and are contributing in a definite 
manner to the wholesome development of 
President Roosevelt’s NRA _ program.”’ 
The report also shows a gain of $15,000,000 
in deposits which President Imahorn says 
reflects a continued improvement in busi: 
ness conditions throughout the New Orleans 
area. 


McLucas Thanks Detroit For 
A Year Of Rapid Growth 


Celebrating the first birthday of the 
National Bank of Detroit, Walter 8S. Me 
Lucas, president, through an advertisement 
thanks the people of Detroit for their 
contribution to the bank’s success, which 
has grown in one year to be No. 23 in the 
list of the country’s largest banks. 
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The Short-ceut to Efficiency — 
in I934 


Twenty-One Chapters 


_— 


KH SOMNIAMPWNHH 


. The General Control 


Departmental Control 
System 


. Accounting for Float 

. Accounting for Activity 

. Audit Protection 

. Auditing Resources 

. Auditing Liabilities 

. Auditing Income 

. Auditing Expense 

. Auditing non-Balance Sheet 


Items 


. Reports of Bank Operations 
. The Quarterly Operating Re- 
port 


. Bank Cost Accounting 
. Commercial Banking Depart- 


ment Costs 


. Account Analysis 

- Savings Costs 

. Mortgage Loan Department 
Costs 


. Bond Department Costs 
. Trust Department Costs 
. The Earnings Position 


Every alert banker wants 
to be sure that his bank is well audited 
and controlled. 


The only sure way for your bank to 
make profits is to control costs and 
eliminate waste and risks within the 
institution. 


BANK COST CONTROL will show 
you how to establish a rigid operating 
plan through audit and control that will 
eliminate these wastes and risks and 
strengthen your bank’s earning position. 


Order a copy of this book on the 
approval plan. You will find it different 
from the ordinary books on banking. 
Its author does not waste your time 
with fundamental theory which you 
already know, but starts right out with 
a typical bank and shows you how to 
establish the basic records necessary for 
a general control. 


From there he proceeds to audit 
protection, auditing the balance sheet 
items, analyzing the operating costs of 
the various departments and determin- 
ing the finished cost per transaction. 
This book is valuable to all bank officers. 
The chapters devoted to the auditing 
program are of particular interest to 
auditors and comptrollers. 


Bank Cost 


FREE INSPECTION COUPON 


RAND M°NALLY & COMPANY, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Of course we want our bank to be well audited and con- 
If your book is all you say it is, send us a copy for 
If it doesn’t sell itself at the end of that 
time, we will return it at your expense and owe you nothing. 


Now ..-- 


Return this 
coupon now 
and you can 
inspect a copy 
for 5 days 
without cost or 
obligation. 


> 


trolled. 
5 days free perusal. 


B. E. YOUNG 


Author Benjamin .E. 
Young is the best qualified 
bank-writer we could find 
to write BANK COST 
CONTROL. 


At present Assistant to 
the President of the Na- 
tional Bank of Detroit, 
Mr. Young is a past Presi- 
dent of the National Con- 
ference of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers, former 
Comptroller of the Com- 
merce Trust Company of 
Kansas City and a lec- 
turer on his subject to 
large student bodies. 


Through his varied expe- 
riences he has built up a 
broad knowledge of bank- 
ing and in this book he 
stresses particularly the 
need for accurate records 
and a rigidly enforced oper- 
ating plan. 


Control 








Convention Calendar 


Banking Conventions take on added importance in 1934— 
a year when banking is adjusting itself to a ““new mode of 
living” after the legislative developments of 1933. Mark 
the date of your own state meeting—and if possible plan 
on at least one other state or national convention. 
will be repaid many times in new contacts, and new ideas. 


You 








National Conventions 


May 16-18—Nat’l Assn. of Mutual Savings 
Banks, New York City. (Waldorf- 
Astoria) 

June 11-14—A. I. B., Washington, D. C. 

Sept. 10-13—F. A. A., Buffalo. (Hotel 
Statler) 

Sept. 17-19—Morris Plan Bankers Assn., 
Rye, N. Y. (Westchester Country Club) 

Oct. 22-25—A. B. A., Washington, D. C. 


State Conventions 


Alabama—May 17-18—Birmingham. (Tut- 
weiler Hotel) 

Arizona—Probably Nov. 1-10—Place to be 
selected. 

Arkansas—May 8-9—Little Rock. (Hotel 
Marion) 

California—May 23-25—Del Monte. (Hotel 
Del Monte) 

Colorado—June 15-16—Colorado Springs. 
(Antlers Hotel) 

Delaware—Sept. 6—Rehoboth. 

Dist. of Columbia—May 27-30—White Sul- 
phur Spgs., W. Va. 

Florida—November (date not selected)— 
St. Petersburg. 

Georgia—May 24-25—Albany. 

Idaho—June 15-16—Boise. 

Illinois—May 21-22—Springfield. (Abra- 
ham Lincoln Hotel) 

Indiana—May 24-25—Indianapolis. 

Iowa—June 18-20—place to be selected. 


The 


Friendly 
FULTON 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


°o 


ATLANTA 
< Complete Service > 


Kansas—May 17-18—Wichita. 

Maine—July 6-7—Bar Harbor. 

Maryland—May 22—Baltimore. (Southern 
Hotel) 

Michigan—June 20-22—Grand Rapids. 
(Pantlind Hotel) 

Minnesota—June 12-13—St. Paul. 

Mississippi—May 15-16—Place to be 
selected 

Missouri—May 15-16—Excelsior Springs. 

Montana—July 20-21—Yellowstone Park. 
(Canyon Inn) 

New Jersey—May 17-19—Atlantic City. 
(Ambassador Hotel) 

New York—June 11-12—Upper Saranac. 
(Saranac Inn) 

North Dakota—July 2-4—Deadwood, So. 
Dak. 

Oregon—June 18-19—Gearhart. 

Pennsylvania—May 23-25—Atlantic City. 
(Hotel Traymore) 

Rhode Island—June (date not selected)— 
Providence. 

South Dakota—July 2-4—Deadwood, So. 
Dak. 

Tennessee—May 8-9—Knoxville. 
subject to change) 

Texas—May 15-17—Dallas. (Baker Hotel) 

Utah—June 15-16—Bryce Canyon. 

Virginia—June 7-9—Virginia. Beach (Cav- 
alier Hotel) 

West Virginia—June 8-9—White Sulphur 
Springs. (New Greenbriar Hotel) 

Wisconsin—June 19-20—Milwaukee. 
(Hotel Schroeder) 


(date 


Wells Fargo Bank Celebrates 
83rd Year 


Announcing its 82nd birthday, the Wells 
Fargo Bank and Union Trust Co. of San 
Francisco refers to itself as one of the few 
commercial enterprises born during the 
gold rush to survive the present day. It is 
the oldest bank in Western America and 
a direct descendant of the Wells Fargo & 
Co. banking and express which was founded 
March 18, 1852. The Wells Fargo Express 
has a picturesque history, for its original 
job was carrying passengers, precious metal 
and mail between San Francisco and the 
‘*diggin’s’’ of the Mother Lode region 
and other gold strike areas. It later 
absorbed other stage coach lines. It 
operated the same as Pony Express in 1860 
and 1861 and it operated the banking 
facilities still maintained in San Francisco, 


Paralleling the express, the banking 
end of Wells Fargo grew rapidly, affording 
the miner safekeeping for his treasure or 
eash for his bullion, collecting his drafts, 
supplying him with exchange on eastern 
cities or his homeland. Banking and ex- 
press departments worked side by side 
until 1876, when growth of the business 
dictated the separate establishment of 
Wells Fargo & Co.’s bank, which continued 
as such until 1905, when it consolidated 
with the Nevada National Bank. 


This latter institution had been founded 
in 1875 by the Bonanza Kings—Mackay, 
Flood, Fair, and O’Brien—from fortunes 
derived from the silver of the Comstock 
Lode. In 1890, I. W. Hellman, pioneer 
Los Angeles banker, was asked to interest 
himself in the Nevada Bank, and did so, 
assuming control as president. 


Another Hellman institution, The Union 
Trust Company, established 1893, also 
entered the Wells Fargo organization, 
merging as of January 1, 1924 with the 
Wells Fargo Nevada National Bank to 
form the present institution. 


The deposits and resources of Wells 
Fargo Bank & Union Trust Co. have shown 
steady progress since that consolidation— 
deposits increasing from $98,119,848 in 
1924 to $163,642,000 as of the last pub- 
lished statement; resources from $128,606,- 
706 to $191,620,500. The bank is the 
largest west of Chicago, operating solely 
in a single city. 


Bell And Lockwood Made 
Vice Presidents Of Guaranty 


Announcement has been made by the 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, of the 
appointment of two new vice presidents: 
Herbert W. Bell and Edgar Lockwood. 
Both have been second vice presidents. 
They are located at the Fifth Avenue office 
at 44th Street. Jere D. Buckley, who 
formerly was credit manager, has been 
advanced to second vice president and Wm. 
R. Parvin has been made assistant treas- 
urer and Harold M. Sherman, Jr., is assis- 
tant ‘treasurer. 


Excessive noise in the workroom acts 
like sand in the bearings of the office 
machinery (the employees). 
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Perkins Announces Earnings 


Of National City 


In a letter to stockholders, James H. 
Perkins, Chairman of the Board of the 
National City Bank of New York stated: 
‘‘Provided condi- 
tions continue to 
justify it, the 
policy of your 
directors will be 
to pay the next 
dividend on the 
common stock on 
August 1 in the 
amount of 33% 
cents per share for 
the four months 
ending on that date 
and thenceforth 
place the dividend 
on the common 
stock on a_ semi- 
annual basis like the dividends on the pre- 
ferred stock, the payment dates to be the 
same as those provided for the preferred 
stock in the articles of the association as 
recently amended: February 1 and August 
1. 

‘‘This explanation of the dividend 
policy gives me an opportunity to report 
in brief on the business of the bank since 
the first of the year. I am glad to say 
that, in spite of the abnormally low in- 
terest rates that have obtained, the net 
profits for the three months will be in 
excess of $4,500,000. These net profits 
have been made partly from current 
earnings and partly from securities. I 
said, at the annual meeting, that I would 
try to err on the conservative side, and 
I believe this statement is in line with that 
thought. I want to emphasize that future 
net profits will depend on those conditions 
which will affect both current earnings and 
recoveries. 

‘*The foreign branches are turning in 
substantially better earnings than last year 
and commercial conditions in many of the 
countries where we have branches are show- 
ing improvement. The New York City 
branches, although showing a profit, are 
running somewhat behind last year, due to 
the low return on money. The deposits 
are about $50,000,000 higher than at the 
year end, and about $150,000,000 higher 
than they were last year at this time. To 
come out of a world depression such as 
we have experienced for the last five years 
is a slow process, but in our own affairs, 
there has been appreciable progress since 
the first of the year.’’ 


JaMEs H. PERKINS 


A Bouquet For Lemkuhl 


‘*To me the most constructive article in 
the entire March issue was the one by 
Marvin Lemkuhl on ‘What To Emphasize 
in Bank Advertising Today’. I don’t 
think I ever heard of him before, but from 
what he says, I judge he is going to be 
one of the boys to watch during the next 
few years. It is a very timely contribu- 
tion for I am sure a great many people 
are wondering what the future of bank 
advertising may be in view of federal 
guarantee of deposits. He gives a fine 
answer.’’—George Dock, Jr. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


- 140 Broadway 


Fifth Avenue at 44th St. 


London Paris Brussels 


Liverpool 


Madison Avenue at 60th St. 


Havre Antwerp 


Condensed Statement, March 31, 1934 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, 

and due from Banks and Bankers............ 
Bullion in Foreign Branches 
U. S. Government Securities 
Notes of Reconstruction Finance Corporation .. 
Public Securities 


Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 

Items in Transit with Foreign Branches 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 

Bank Buildings 

Ie DD MII i 6. wtis kia ce ebees aia 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 


$ 214,384,972.47 
2,003,821.00 
484,829,280.56 
20,000,000.00 
62,174,083.76 
8,400,000.00 
21,740,674.22 
628,491,774.86 
2,382,413.09 
536.80 
53,008,743.26 
14,008,778.92 
115,198.42 


17,434 ,826.10 


$1,528,975,103.46 


LIABILITIES 


7,660,072.81 


Capital Note (Payable on or before July 31, 1934) 


Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts 
Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc. ............ 


Acceptances $116,065,467.30 
Less: Own Acceptances Held 
for Investment 63,056,724.04 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
Foreign Bills 


Agreements to Repurchase Securities Sold 
Deposits $1,157,667,279.18 
Outstanding Checks 21,077,711.22 


$ 267,660,072.81 
20,000,000.00 


8,423,632.99 


53,008,743.26 


874,064.00 
263,600.00 


1,178,744,990.40 
$1,528,975,103.46 


Safety Envelopes - Folders 


Pockets - Covers for 


filing, mailing, carrying. Any size, shape 
or form. Flat and expanding. Consult 
us on your problems. 


AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE Co. 
610 Atlantic Ave., Boston 


Specialists in 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Current Condition of Holdings Analyzed 
Market Quotations Furnished 


Offerings submitted on request 


BARCUS, KINDRED & CO. 
CHICAGO 
Franklin 5331 231 S. La Salle St. 
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SEND YOUR LEGAL 
BUSINESS TO BLUE 
BOOK ATTORNEYS 


See index “Atty.” in 
your new Blue Book 











































































Hadlock Made Senior Vice 
President Of First Wisconsin 


Gerald B. Hadlock, who has been first 
vice president and director of the National 
Bank of Grand Rapids, Mich., recently 
resigned to become senior vice president of 
the First Wisconsin National Bank of 
Milwaukee, Milwaukee, Wis. Previous to 
joining the staff of the National Bank of 
Grand Rapids, Mr. Hadlock had experience 
both as a state and a national bank ex- 
aminer in the seventh Federal Reserve 
District. _He was at one time Comptroller 
of the State Bank of Chicago and at 
another time, examiner for the Chicago 
Clearing House Association. 

Following his resignation from the 


National Bank of Grand Rapids, the fol- 
lewing advancements were made: Arthur 
E. Wells, vice president and cashier was 
elected first vice president. James Victor 
Stuart, assistant vice president was made 
vice president, and John Larden, assistant 
cashier was appointed cashier. 


Downing Reports Several One 
Dollar Items Among Assets 


Setting a new standard for conservative 
statements, John R. Downing, in announc- 
ing the March 5 statement of the bank of 
which he is president, the Union National 
Bank of Louisville, gives as a one dollar 
asset that which cost the bank $21,029. 





Well qualified.... 


with every facility for handling the 


business of out-of-town banks or 


bankers. Your account is invited. 


Crry Nationat Bank 
AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 


208 South LaSalle Street 





G MAC SHORT TERM NOTES 





available in limited amounts 
upon request 





GENERAL MoTors 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Office -- BROADWAY at 57TH STREET -- New York, N. Y 


OFFICES 








IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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It is membership in the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corp. The banking house which 
has a number of rentals is carried at zero, 
Other real estate, of which there are three 
parcels, is carried at $3, that is, $1 each. 
Furniture and fixtures, including the vaults, 
are carried at $1. The bank shows a re- 
markable jump in deposits from $38,514.- 
194 to $51,558,129. Its government securi- 
ties are announced to be carried at less 
than market. Total assets are $56,064,975; 
capital is $1,000,000; surplus $2,000,000, 
and undivided profits $340,476. 


American National Shows 
Nice Earnings 


Mr. C. H. Wetterau, vice president and 
trust officer of the American National Bank 
of Nashville, Tenn., sends a statement of 
the bank giving a comparison between the 
bank’s condition on December 30, 1933, 
March 5, 1934, and March 27, 1934. With 
this statement, which was mailed to cus- 
tomers and friends of the bank, went a 
letter in which it was explained that the 
bank’s earnings for the current quarter 
have been on the basis of 20% per annum. 
‘*Deposits show a steady increase and the 
bank has no borrowed money,’’ says the 
letter. ‘‘We have increased our holdings 
of Government securities, continue in good 
cash position, and hold ourselves in readi- 
ness to extend sound credit where merited, 
for constructive purposes.’’ 

This appears to be a good piece of pub- 
licity, especially under existing conditions. 


Leavell Reports For Deposit 
Liquidation Board Committee 


Stating that, by the time the work of 
the Seventh Federal Reserve District is 
taken over by the RFC, the district com- 
mittee of the Deposit Liquidation Board 
will have loaned approximately $11,000,000 
to closed banks in that area, James R. 
Leavell, chairman of the committee and 
president of the Continental Illinois Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Co. of Chicago, has 
reported that 90% of the loans asked for 
by receivers of closed banks have been 
granted. Local committees examine the 
assets of the closed banks and report to 
the committee of the liquidation board. In 
this way, an accurate report is secured. 
The total number of closed banks receiv- 
ing this aid is 75 in this district, but this 
number will be greatly increased before the 
work is completed. 


Maryland Casualty Announces 
Improved Position 


The 36th annual statement of the Mary- 
land Casualty Co., Baltimore, as announced 
recently by F. H. Burns, president, shows 
resources in excess of thirty-two million 
dollars, a surplus to stockholders of $6,- 
756,027, and no bills payable. During the 
year, capital was increased from $1,000,000 
to $2)500,000, and after reserves were set 
up for premiums, taxes, unadjusted claims, 
and real estate depreciation, plus a con- 
tingency reserve to provide for shrinkage 
in investments, the surplus to policyholders 
exceeded $6,750,000. 


edition of the 


this NEW 
KEY 


BOOK 


will cut your 


Transit Costs in half! 


ProcressIve banks will welcome the 16th 


Key To THE NUMERICAL SYSTEM OF THE AMERICAN 


BANKERS ASSOCIATION—soon ready for distribution—for they know by 
experience that the latest Key Book is the most valuable accessory they 


can buy for their transit department. 


When printed, this will be the latest list of open banks, corrected 


through April 30, 1934. 


Send us your requirements via the coupon below and cut your transit 


costs in half. 
known advance demand. 


But please do so today, for the edition will be limited to 


Ten Keys to Transit Efficiency 


1. Numerica System at A Giance. The 
first page shows the prefix numbers of any 
city or state. 

2. NumericaL System EXPLAINED . . in 
such a way that its use will be a simple 
routine in your transit department. 


3. Economy THrRovGH STANDARDIZATION. 
The A. B. A. system of standardization for 
checks and drafts eliminates misunder- 
standings and waste. 

4. NaTIONAL STANDARDS FOR’ Forms. 
Check, draft and envelope sizes are shown 
by actual drawings. 

5. How to Register Items. A clear 
explanation of the application of the 
A. B. A. numerical system. 


6. Numericat List or City Banks. 
Larger cities are listed separately to save 
time in locating their banks. 


7. NuMERICAL List or Banks By STATES. 


CORRECTED THROUGH 


APRIL 30, 1934 => 


All other banks are listed numerically by 
states with the reserve cities in front of 
each state. 

8. AvpuaseticaL List or Banks. All 
open U. S. banks are listed alphabetically 
by state, city and name in a section follow- 
ing the numerical listing. 

9. Bank Cuance List. A special section 
shows the banks reopened since publishing 
date of the last Key Book and ‘behind that 
is a list of all numbers which have been 
voided. 

10. Free Revisep SuPPLEMENT 
Montus! 


IN Six 


Key to NuMerRIcAL SysteM OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS 


Association, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Illinois. 


Of course we want the latest transit information! 


Send us 


.. copies of the 16th edition Key Book at $2.50 per copy with 


FREE supplement for each in six months. 





THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 
of the (oity of New York 


STATEMENT of CONDITION MARCH 31, 1934 


RESOURCES 
CasH AND DuE From Banks ..... . .... .. . $ 393,071,746.42 
U. S. Goveammmnr Secunimms .....:. 268s 319,599,610.44 
Nores oF Reconstruction FINANCE CORPORATION. ... 46,222,000.00 
STaTE AND MunicipaAL SECURITIES MATURING WITHIN TWO YEARS 74,628,123.63 
OrHER STATE AND MunicipAL SECURITIES . . . .. . 39,344,013.71 
OTHER SECURITIES MATURING WITHIN TWO YEARS... . 36,839,521.53 
FEDERAL Reserve Bank Stock ........ . 8,160,000.00 
Oruer Bonps AND SECURITIES. . . ...... . 78,801 ,809.12 
Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ ACCEPTANCES . . .... 713,247,133.34 
Reat Estate. . . ce tee aoe 42,593,691.13 


REDEMPTION Funp—UNITED States TREASURER . > at 1,250,000.00 
Customers’ ACCEPTANCE LIABILITY . . ..... . 50,514,216.71 
I a oo acd 88 me cam, OB. Be SE als Se 16,267,180.77 


$1,820,539,046.80 


LIABILITIES 


CapIrAL—PREFERRED ....... . . . .« .« $  50,000,000.00 
ee ee ee ee ee ee 100,270,000.00 
Ne eR eee 50,000,000.00 
Unpivipep Prorits . a 11,374,762.91 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES. . . .. ..... . 17,132,019.83 
RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. . . . ... . 1,439,866.59 
Divipenp PayasLe Apri, 1, 1934 . . . .... . 2,590,000.00 
ee ee ae ee ee 
CERTIFIED AND CASHIER’s CHECKS ......... 21,673,173.96 
CircuLtatinc Notes a ae ee, eee, ee ae a ae 25,000,000.00 
ACCEPTANCES QUTSTANDING. . . . . . . . .. . 54,116,108.31 
ITEMS IN TRANSIT WITH BRANCHES ......... 1,944,920.64 
LIABILITY AS ENDORSER ON ACCEPTANCES AND ForREIGN BILLS 1,532,906.05 


ee ee ee ee ee en ee 7,651,717.68 
$1,820,539,046.80 


This statement does not include the statements of any of 
the organizations affliated with The Chase National Bank. 





REVISIONS IN THE BANK SYSTEM 


Banks not previously reported indicated by * 


State & Town 


Arizona 
Williams 


Arkansas 


Manila 
Pine Bluff 


California 
Pasadena 


Colorado 
Alamosa 


Englewood 


Palisades 


Delaware 
Milton 


Georgia 
East Point 


Elberton 


Illinois 
Newton 
Port Byron 


Indiana 


Franklin 


Thorntown 


owa 
Belle Plaine 


Clear Lake 


Kansas 
Lyons 


Kentucky 
Hardinsburg 
Harlan 
Paris 


Louisiana 
Amite 


Hammond 


Hammond 
Massachusetts 
Chelsea 
Michigan 
Bronson 
Cass City 
Hillsdale 


|*First National Bank 82-239 (conservatorship 


|*First National Bank 62-73 (conservatorship 


|\*First National Bank in Clear Lake (New charter 


\*Citizens National Bank in Hammond 84-387 


\*First State Savings Bank 74-454 (conservator- 


NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 


29 Reopened banks; 19 State; 10 National 


NaME OF BANK AND TRANSIT NUMBER 
| 


*Bank of Arizona (Branch of Prescott) 91-158) 
(Reported Apr. 2) 


Manila Banking Co. (Cooperative Bank) 81-710 

*National Bank of Commerce (Organized Mar. 12) 
(Took over part of business of the Cotton Belt 
Bank & Trust Co., which was taken over by 
Bank Commissioner for liquidation) 


*Pasadena National Bank 90-1100 (conservator- 
ship terminated and reopened Apr. 2) } 


*Alamosa National Bank 82-85 (conservatorship 
terminated and released Feb. 21) 


terminated and reopened Mar. 5) 


*Palisades National Bank 82-144 (conservatorship 
terminated and reopened Feb. 27) 


terminated and reopened Feb. 28) 
*Bank of Fulton County 64-1150 (Opened Apr. 2)| 


*First National Bank in Elberton 64-129 (New| 
oa issued Mar. 12. Replaces First National 
ank) 


*First National Bank in Newton 70-633 (New 
charter issued Mar. 26. Succeeds First National 
Bank, under conservator) 

*Port Byron State Bank 70-1010 (closed Aug. 5, 
1933, reopened Mar. 22, 1934) 


*Johnson County National Bank 71-364 (New 
charter issued Mar. 22) (Will succeed the Citizens 
National Bank,Franklin and Whiteland National 
Bank, Whiteland, both conservator banks which 
are being liquidated) 


terminated Apr. 6 and bank permitted to resume 
operations) 


*Citizens National Bank at Belle Plaine (licensed 
and authorized to commence business Mar. 17) 
(Takes over certain assets and deposits of Citi- 
zens National Bank, previously liquidated by 
conservator.) 


issued Mar. 29) (Will succeed First National 
Bank, conservator bank, liquidating) 


*Chandler National Bank 83-247 (Charter issued 
Mar. 7. Taking over liquid assets of Lyons 
National Bank) 


*Citizens Security Bank 73-779 (Opened Mar. 24) 

*Bank of Harlan 73-780 

*National Bank & Trust Co. 73-119 (new charter 
issued Mar. 22. Succeeds First National Bank 
of Paris which was in conservatorship) 


84-435 (Reported Mar. 23) 


(New charter issued Mar. 30. Succeeds Citizens 
National Bank, under conservator) 


*Guaranty Bank & Trust Co. 84-434 
(Opened Mar. 12) 


*Lincoln National Bank (New charter issued 
Mar. 30. Succeeds National City Bank, under 
conservator) 


ship terminated and released unrestricted He 6) 

*Cass City State Bank 74-442 (Reopened un- 
restricted Mar. 12) 

*Hillsdale County National Bank 74-269 (New 








charter issued Mar. 12. Takes over assets and 
deposits of First National Bank, in liquidation): 


CaPITAL 


25,000 
Preferred 


25,000 
Common 
25, 


Preferred 
50,000 


50,000 


25,000 
Common 
25, 


Preferred 


25,000 
Common 

25,000 
Preferred 

25,000 
Common 


25, 


Preferred 


50,000 
Common 


50,000 
Preferred 


/*Guaranty Bank & Trust Co. (Office of Hammond)}.......... 


25,000 
Common 

25, 
Preferred 

50,000 


100,000 


50,000 
40,000 
50,000 


Surrtus &| 
Prorits | 


| PRESIDENT 


AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME TITLE 


59 New banks; 26 National and 1 National branches; 16 State and 16 State branches; 


CasHIER 





R. J. McKinnon 
-|W. N. Trulock 


|Wm. T. Nolting 





10,000|Thos. A. Sullivan 


IG. W. Bowman 
Robt. B. Hopkins 


\Geo. F. Longino 


|H. G. Thornton 








10,000|V. O. Connor 
Surplus | 


21,440|F. H. Schafer 


*Home National Bank 71-531 (conservatorship]..........|..........} 


C. A. Knutson 


..++++-/C, Q. Chandler 


} 
1,500) Haynes Trent 
10,000|W. W. Lewis 
Tom J. Kiser 


10,000|W. A. Graves 


| 
| 


|L. A. Lonstalot 


|S. R. Cutter 


|Frank Coward 
IM. B. Auten 





Ford Foote 





Paul Amberg, Manager 


|R. 8S. Hudson 
|Harvey Hogg 


|S. L. Bierbauer 





} 
IF. E. O'Dell 


|J. C. Smith 


\F. B. Carey 


\H. P. Hunter 


Wm. E. Schackmann 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


|Wm. O. Brand 


| 
} 
|L. A. Sherman 


|W. W. Chandler 

| 

J. D. Lydden 

|Elwood Hart 

iC. C. Dawes 

| 

|F. E. Pattenotte, in charge 


J. M. Scurlock 


E. G. Davis 


|\Frances P. Maroney 
| 

G. W. Monroe 

C. M. Wallace 

O. F. Freed 
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NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 
AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME 


TITLE 











Mic! 
Holland 
Jonesville 
Vassar 


Minnesota 
Amboy 


Odin 


Missouri 
Caruthersville 
Caruthersville 


Gerald 


Kirkwood 
Marshfield 


Platte City 
Union 


Warrenton 


Warsaw 


Montana 
Sidney 


Nebraska 
Scotia 


Nevada 
Wells 


New Jersey 
Lakewood 


New York 
Cherry Creek 


Hudson 


North Carolina 
Beaufort 


Burnsville 


Liberty 


Morehead City 


Murfreesboro 


North Dakota 
Mott 


Ohio 
Bradford 


Brecksville 


Cincinnati 


Conneaut 


Sylvania 
Tiro 
Wharton 


Bolivar 


| 
| 


NaME OF BANK AND TRANSIT NUMBER 


\*Holland City State Bank 74-159 (conserv storship | 
terminated and reopened Mar. 19) 


} 


Surpius & 


CaPiITAL Pale 


$200,000)......... 


\*Grosvenor State Bank 74-696 (conserv atorship. in oeeewes 


terminated and reopened unrestricted Mar. 12) 
|*State Bank of Vassar 74-1179 (Opened Apr. 7) | 


\*Security National Bank 75-539 (New charter 


|\*Odin State Bank 75-885 (Closed May 12, 








issued. Licensed and authorized to commence 
business Mar. 17. Will succeed the First 
National Bank in Amboy) 


reopened Mar. 28, 1934) 


*First State Bank 80-1790 (Opened Apr. 3) 


25,000 
20,000 


Common 
30,000 | 


| Pref erred | 


1933, | 


|\*National Bank of Caruthersville 80-1791 (Charter | 


issued Apr. 5) 


\*Citizens Bank of Gerald 80-1440 


(Reopened Mar. 19) 


*The Trust Co. of Kirkwood 
(Chartered on Mar. 24) 

*The Citizens State Bank of Marshfield 80-463 
(Chartered on Mar. 3) 


*Wells Bank of Platte City 80-594 
(Chartered Mar. 7) 

*United Bank of Union 
(Chartered on Mar. 22) 

*Warren County Bank 
(Chartered on Mar. 5) 


*Community Bank 80-568 (Chartered on Mar. 2) | 


(Succeeds Farmers & Traders Bank) 


*Sidney National Bank 93-386 _ 
(Released from conservatorship Mar. 10) 


*State Bank of Scotia 76-1326 
(To open in Apr.) 


*Wells State Bank 94-48 (Closed Dec. 13, 1932, 


reopened Mar. 17, 1934 under limited service) | 


*Peoples National Bank in Lakewood (New charter | 
issued Mar. 29. Succeeds Peoples National! 
Bank, under conservator) 


*Cherry Creek National Bank (New charter issued | 


Mar. 23. Succeeds The Cherry Creek National 
Bank, Cherry Creek and The Conewango Valley 
National Bank, Conewango Valley, both con- 
servator banks) 

*Hudson River Trust Co. 50-322 
(Closed Jan. 2, reopened Feb. 26) 


*First-Citizens Bank & Trust Co. 


Smithfield) 66-897 (Opened Feb. 21) 


*Merchants & Farmers Bank (Branch of Bakers-| 


ville) 66-895 (Opened Feb. 12) 


*Chatham Bank (Branch of Siler City) 66-898 | 


(Opened Mar. 5) 
*First-Citizens Bank & Trust Co. (Branch of 
Smithfield) 66-896 (Opened Feb. 21) 
*Farmers Bank (Branch of Woodland) 66-899 
(Reported Mar. 23) 


*First National Bank in Mott 77-181 (New charter 
issued Mar. 26. Succeed; First National Bank, 
conservator bank) 


*Bradford National Bank 56-635. 
issued Mar. 22. Succeeds the First National 
Bank, conservator bank) 


*Brecksville Bank Co. 56-1294 (conservator bank. | 


Licensed to reopen Mar. 21) 


*Peoples Bank & Savings Co. 13-65 (Closed for} 


liquidation Feb. 13. Licensed to reopen Mar.13) 


*Citizens Banking & Savings Co. 56-329 
(conservator bank. Licensed to reopen Mar.10) 


(Branch of 


(New charter} 


} Preferred } 
20,000 


| Common | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 





eo: ania Savings Bank Co. 56-758 (conservator| 


Reopened Mar. 19) 

nal & Citizens Bank 56-1179 (conserv ator | 
bank. Licensed to reopen Mar. 27) 

*The Wharton Bank (Licensed to open Mar. 26. | 
Takes over assets and liabilities of the Wharton | 
Bank, Uninc., which has been operating under | 
conservator) 


*Bolivar National Bank 60-1092 (Placed in con-| 


| 


servatorship Mar. 28, 1933. Reopened Mar. 5,| 


1934) 


Preferred | 
25,000 


|Debentures 


20,000 


50,000)... . 
50,000|..... 


“J; 


50,000 | 
| Surplus 


25,000 | 10,000|B. F. 
| Common 


* | 
Surplus 


25,000 


5,000'C. J 
| Surplus 

60,000 

25,000) 
| Surplus | 





5,000'G. C. 
O. K. 


5,500/H. R. 


10,000|F. T. 


PRESIDENT 


Charles Kirchen 


Loss 


Olson 


Berdell 


.. Ward 
L. Abington 


’. Vossbrink 


Rott 


Julian 


. Skillman 


5,000/'C. W. Kennedy 


Surplus 


Common 
15, 


| Preferred 


Cc ommon 
Peeheaved | 
1 


25,000) errs TT 
Common 

25,000) 
Preferred | 


Common Surplus | 


25, 


Preferred | 


50,000)... . 





| 
..{D. 1. 


25,000 | 


200,000 
Paid in 
500,000 | 
Capital 
Notes and 


100,000 
Common 
Capital 
Debentures 


,000 | 





25,000 
35,000 


30,000 6,000/J. L. 





16,620|W. U. 
| 
150,000|/W. J. 


8,810\E. E. 
| 


2. Trousdale 


Hoover 


Noble 


Shroder 


26,570|W. H. Leet 


| 14,980|M. Lochbihler 
8,740|W. H. Guiss 


E. Kear 


Rugh 


(Continued on next page) 


CASHIER 


|\Otto P. Kramer 


| = 
Lewis Walton 
E. C. Wingen 


| 


|M. T. Laingen 


| 


J. W. Lipscomb 
A. B. Rhodes 


T. H. Vossbrink 


. D. Donovan 


’. B. Miller 


). Gates Wells 


W. Janvier 


|R. D. Rider 
| 


iC. W. Clappe 
Vice fre ond Sec. 
| 


C. L. Beam, in charge 


IE. H. Trousdale 





\J. H. Beard 


|J. S. Boston 
_— B. Whittle 


E. F. Grow, Sec.-Tr. 


| 
| 
| 


L. W. Beveridge 
| 

|Edith McNutt 
IR. B. Kear 


IF. J. Sutton 
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AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME 


Strate & Town 


Pennsylvania 
Codorus 


Dover 
Jefferson 


Koppel 


Olyphant 


Stoyestown 
Upper Darby 


Windber 


South Carolina 
Andrews 


Eutawville 
South Dakota 

Hot Springs 

Scotland 
Tennessee 

Erin 

Selmer 


Texas 
Big Sandy 


Utah 
Eureka 
ox Hill 


(Hampton P. O.) 
Wisconsin 


Baraboo 
Elderon 


Iron River 


La Valle 


Lynxville 


Mayville 


Modena 


Owen 


Viroqua 


Winneconne 


NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 





TITLE 





NaMe OF BANK AND TRANSIT NUMBER 


*Codorus National Bank in Jefferson 60-1114 
(Licensed and authorized to commence business 
Mar. 19. Succeeds Codorus National Bank of 
Jefferson which has been in conservatorship since 
Mar. 23, 1933) 

*Dover National Bank 60-1134 (Opened Mar. 8) 

*First National Bank 60-1505 (conservator bank, 
reopened Mar. 31) 


*First National Bank at Koppel 60-1571 (Author-| 


ized _to commence business Mar. 20. Succeeds 
the First National Bank which has been in con- 
servatorship since Apr. 3, 1933) 

*National Bank of Olyphant 60-518 (New charter 
issued Mar. 23) 

*First National Bank at Stoyestown (Authorized 
to commence business Apr. 5. Succeeds First 
National Bank, conservator bank) 

*Pennsylvania Co. for Insurances on Lives and 
Granting Annuities, 69th Street Branch of 
Philadelphia. (Opened Apr. 5) 

*Citizens National Bank in Windber (New charter 
issued Mar. 27. Succeeds Citizens National 
Bank, under conservator) 


*Andrews Bank & Trust Co. 67-609 (conservator 
bank. Reopened unrestricted Apr. 2) 
*Eutawville Depository 67-695 (Opened Mar. 5) 


*First National Bank of Lead (Hot Springs Branch 
of Lead) 78-871 (Opened Apr. 2) 

*Farmers & Merchants State Bank 78-817 
(Closed Dec. 11, 1933, reopened Mar. 6, 1934) 


*Erin Bank & Trust Co. 87-793 (Opened Mar. 1) 
*First National Bank 87-288 (conservator bank. 
Reopened Mar. 16) 


*First State Bank 88-946 
(Closed Dec. 29, 1933, reopened Mar. 14) 


*Eureka Banking Co. (Office of Nephi) (Head office 
moved to Nephi and office maintained at Eureka) 


*Bank of Fox Hill 68-584 
(Closed July 22, 1933, reopened Mar. 12,1934) 


*First National Bank 79-162 

*State Bank of Rosholt (Receiving & Disbursing 
Station of Rosholt) (Opened Mar. 1) 

*First State Bank (Receiving & Disbursing Station 
of Port Wing) (Opened Mar. 22) 

*State Bank of Cazenovia Boon & Disbursing 
Station of Cazenovia) Open April 15 

*Prairie City Bank (Receiving & Disbursing Station 
of Prairie du Chien) (Opened Feb. 8) 

*First National Bank in Mayville 79-860 (Takes 

| over certain assets and deposits of First National 
Bank, conservator bank) 


*American Bank (Receiving & Disbursing Station 
of Alma) en eperoved Feb. 3 
*Curtiss State Bank eceiving & Disbursing 


— of Curtiss) (Applieation approved Mar. | 
*First National Bank in Viroqua 79-283 (Charter 


issued Mar. 12. Takes over certain assets and 
Sopente of First National Bank, conservator 
ank) 


*Farmers Bank (Receiving & Disbursing Station | 


Ps of Omro) Application approved Mar. 30 








CaPiTAL \SuRPLus 


$ 25,000) 
Common | 
25,000) 
Prefétred 


50,000) 
25,000) 


ng EEE 


Common 
25,000) 
ie 


Common | } 
Pref: or | 
25,000! 





25,000 
Common 


Preferred | 


| Prorits 


$ 10,000 


Surplus 


Undivided 


Surplus 


& 
} 


H. P. H 


H. B. B 


H. K. S 


Mayde 


5. St 





10,000/C. F. Dahl 
Surplus 


| 
| 
} 


E. C. Snyder 


lGeo. w. 
E. 8. Mi 


J. S. Rhoads 


H. H. Hinnant 


L. M. von Schilling 


J. M. Sullivan 


PRESIDENT CasHifrz 


|Elmer Sterner 


Lauer >. W. Spangler 
inor . A. Cree 


offstat . A. Hawthorne 
ush . 8. Hummler 


. C. Speicher 


arver Ralph Weaver 


M. Andrews H. 8. Parsons 


J. L. Hinnant 
J. M. Ryan, Manager 


Cyril Vancura 


ancil 


L. H. von Schilling 


Charles Shewman 
.|Milo L. Gullikson, Manager 








CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


7 Title Changes; 13 Consolidations and Mergers; 15 Taken over and Absorptions; 
28 Successions; 5 Reorganizations; 2 Conversions; 3 Purchases; 9 Moved. 





State & Town 


Alabama 
Jasper 


Marion 


California 
Santa Ana 


Colorado 
Boulder 


Passawr NAME AND 


Transit NuMBER ForMER NAME 





*Walker County Bank of 
Jasper 
Marion Bank & Trust Co. 


*First National Bank in 


First National Bank in 


Marion Central Bank 
61-163 


First National Bank and 
Farmers & Merchants 
Savings Bank 


Santa Ana 90-183 


First National Bank and 


Boulder Boulder National Bank 





Bank of Oakman, Oakman 


7 


| How CHANGED 


| 
Moved and 


changed title 
Mar. 30 


Succeeds. To 
become effective 
Mar. 15 or 20 


Succeeds. 
charter 
Mar. 3 


New 
issued 





Succeeds 
New charter 


CaPImTaL 


Surpius & 
Prorits | 


PRESIDENT CasHIER 


$ 25,000)......... 


Common 
25,000 
Preferred 


500,000,..... 


Common 


,000 
Preferred 


issued Feb. 23 | 


\W. P. Nichols 


A. 1. Mellenthin E. B. Sprague 


G. A. Gribble 
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State & Town 


District of Columbia 


Washington 


Georgia 


Monroe 


Illinois 
Elgin 


Toluca 
Indiana 

New Albany 

Poland 


Iowa 
Grundy Center 


Lake Mills 


Larchmont 


Oskaloosa 
Persia 


Reinbeck 


Rock Valley 


Shenandoah 


Villisca 


Winfield 


Kansas 
Beloit 


Hiawatha 
Jetmore 


Osborne 


Ottawa 


Quinter 


Kentucky 
Stanford 


Louisiana 
Bogalusa 


Maryland 
Brunswick 


Mi 
Charlevoix 


Chelsea 


- Reed City 


Minnesota 
Minneapolis 


Winona 
Missouri 

Arcadia 

Liberty 


PRESENT NAME AND 
Transit NUMBER 


*Washington Mechanics 
Savings Bank 15-66 


*National Bank of Monroe 
64-219 


*First National Bank 70-94 


*Citizens National Bank 
70-1962 


*Union National Bank 
71-90 


Former NAME 


Mount Vernon Savings Bank 
Bank of Monroe 


Elgin City Banking Co., 
with First National Bank 
La Rose National Bank, 
La Rose 


New Albany National Bank 
and Second National Bank 


*Poland State Bank 71-1047 Bank of Poland 


Farmers Savings Bank 
72-1377 


Farmers Savings Bank, 
Holland 


*Farmers & Merchants State Farmers Trust & Savings 


| Bank 72-2097 
*Security Savings Bank 
72-2016 


**Mahaska State Bank 
| 72-123 

| . 

*Home Savings Bank 
| 72-1078 


*Lincoln Savings Bank 
72-552 


*Valley State Bank 
72-1747 


*City National Bank 
72-185 


Nodaway Valley National 
Bank 72-386 


Peoples State Bank 
72-666 


Guaranty State Bank 
83-1292 
*Morrill & Janes Bank 


*Farmers State Bank 
83-1217 

*The First State Bank, 

| Osborne 83-714 


| 


*Peoples National Bank 

| 83-92 

First National Bank 
83-1253 


\First National Bank in 
Stanford 


'First State Bank & Trust 
| Co. 84-106 


*Peoples National Bank in 
Brunswick 65-147 


‘Charlevoix County State 


Bank 74-329 
Chelsea State Bank 


*Reed City State Bank 


*The Marquette National 
Bank of Minneapolis 
*Merchants Bank 75-19 


*The Arcadia Valley Bank 
*Citizens Bank 80-249 








__ (Chartered on Apr. 2) 


*Zook & Roecker State Bank/Zook & Roecker Banking Co. 


Bank, Joice 
Granite Savings Bank, 
Granite 


Mahaska County State Bank 


Peoples Savings Bank and 
Persia Savings Bank 


Lincoln Savings Bank, 
Lincoln, First Savings 
Bank, Reinbeck and 
Farmers Savings Bank, 
Morrison 


Sioux Center State Bank, 
Sioux Center 


Shenandoah National Bank 
(Liquidating) 


Villisca National Bank 
Bank of Winfield 


Beloit State Bank with 
Guaranty State Bank 
Reserve State Bank, Reserve 


Citizens State Bank with 
_Farmers State Bank 
First State Bank, Alton 


Peoples State Bank, 
Homewood 

Quinter State Bank with 
First National Bank 


First National Bank 


City Bank & Trust Co., with 


First State Bank & Trust 
Co. 


[Peoples National Bank 


Charlevoix County Bank 
(Suspended 10/30/33) 
Kempf Commercial & Sav- 

ings Bank and Farmers & 
Merchants Bank 
Le Roy State Bank, Le Roy 


|Marquette National Bank 


and Marquette Trust Co. 
Dakota State Bank, Dakota 


Bank of Arcadia Valley 


Missouri Banking Co., 
Missouri City 





| How Cuancep | CapiTat | 


| Absorbed ee 
Mar. 5 } | 
|Conversion 

Eff. Mar. 5 


Consolidation 
Eff. Mar. 29 

Absorbed 
Mar. 28 


|Succeeds. New! 
charter issued 
Mar. 6 | 
Succeeds 
Rep. Mar. 15 | 

| 


Moved Feb. 20 
Sold Mar. 3 


Moved and 
changed title 
Apr. 2 | 

Reorganization. | 
New charter) 
issued. 

Rep. Apr. 6 

50% of deposits 
assumed by 
new bank. 
Rep. Mar. 29 

Amended charter 
and location 
and also taking 
over the 
Reinbeck and 
Morrison 
banks, both 
liquidating 

Moved and 
changed title 
Mar. 29 

Takes over 
certain assets Common | 
and deposits 40,000) 

| Preferred 

50,000) 


25,000} 


Will succeed. 
New charter 
issued Mar. 2 


Succeeds 25,000} 


Merger | 35,000 
Eff. Feb. 24 
Mar. 10 

Merger 
Eff. Mar. 3 

Changed title 
and location 
dnd assumed 
deposit liabili- 
ties of Exchange 
National Bank, 
Osborne, | 
Mar. 31 

Taken over 
Mar. 3 

Merger 
Eff. Feb. 21 





Succeeds. New 
charter issued 
Mar. 1 


Merger 


110,000 
Eff. Mar. 1 


Common 
115,000 
Succeeds. 
charter 
Mar. 3 
Reorganization 
Eff. Feb. 24 
Consolidation 
Eff. Feb. 28 


Moved and 
changed title 
Mar. 1 

Consolidation 
Eff. Mar. 21 

Taken over 
Rep. Apr. 6 


New 50,000 
issued 


300,000) 


200,000 
Debenture 


Common | 
SP ere 

Mar. 29 | 
Taken over 75,000 
Apr. 3 Capital 





Taken over 

















\Surptus &| 


60,000}.......... 


Taken over SS the RAED eee eee 


Debentures 


CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


Paosers | PRESIDENT 


J. R. Radford 


M. Fletcher 


E. Hattan 


$415,000) J. 
10,126) J. 
| 


J. C. Moser 


ae A. H. Mayer 
| 


10,000 
Surplus 


Herman Iblings 


iC, T. Swanson 


35,000/C. A. Williams 


5,000|Henry Petersen 


6,000|L. T. Bicket 


5,370|H. Peelen 


H. E. Ross 


6,918)J. M. Lindly 


20,000}W. M. Lukens 


20,000)H. A. Storer 


Surplus 


F. F. Fockele 


J. B. Foster 


7,740 
Undivided 
Profits 


J. H. Cassidy 


.|H. Y. George 


A. F. Bridge 








CasHIER 


\J. P. Adams 


George W. Glos 
B. J. Ghiglieri 


I. F. Wilcox 


C. H. Knoll 


Freda Boldt 


R. W. Wyant 


H. H. Williams 





—_ 


. D. Willard 


— 


. W. Hepperle 


— 


. P. Schutt 


F. M. Schneider 


o 


L. Wheeler 
G. R. Arthaud 


iC. R. Hubbard 


Geo. W. Grubb 


|Robert Bridge 


/Ella M. Parrott, 
} A. Cash. 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 








PresENT NAME AND 


q | Surpius &| 
y 3 : w N L 
Transir NUMBER Former NAME How Cuancep | Capita 


PRorits 


State & Town PRESIDENT CasHIER 








Missouri 
Silex *Silex Banking Co. 80-827 Silex Savings Bank | Taken over $ 12,500 $ 5,000|W. E. Williams E. C. Teague 
| | Mar. 24 Common Surplus } 
| | 12,500 | 
. Preferred } 
Montana ? . 
Plentywood *State Bank 93-259 Security State Bank, Moved and 20,000 10,100| Andrew Ueland Frank Koester 
Outlook changed title 
Rep. Apr. 2 





Nebraska 


Kenesaw \*Adams County Bank State Bank of Juniata, Merged and 5.000 7,480\C. K. Hart S. H. Itzen 
76-770 Juniata, and Prosser State} moved, Apr.2 Common | 

Bank, Prosser 20.000) 
} Preferred | | 

Mason City |\*Mason State Bank Farmers State Bank, Berwyn| Moved and 15,000 4,760|A. B. Turner |J. R. Turner 
76-1290 : changed title 

Mar. 14 | : | 7 ’ 
Superior *Security National Bank Security State Bank Succeeds. New 50,000 2,585/C. P. Griffin |P. E. Schmeling 
76-1318 charter issued Undivided | } 


Mar. 28 Profits 
New Jersey 


| | 

Hackensack |*Peoples Trust Co. of Bergen Peoples Trust & Guaranty (Title 750,000) 726,850/C. E. Blackford,Jr.|W. E. Koeppel, 
| County 55-216 Co. Eff. Mar. 17 | Treasurer 
Hackensack *Peoples Trust Co. of BergenState Bank & Trust Co.,with|Merged Mar. 17....-.-...-- 
County 55-216 Peoples Trust Co. of and operated 
Bergen County as Main & } 
; Essex Office } , : 
Hasbrouck Heights|*Peoples Trust Co. of Bergen|Bank of Hasbrouck Heights |Succeeds Se eee Geo. H. Gray, 
County (Hasbrouck Eff. Mar. 17 Asst. Mgr. 
Heights Office of Hacken- | 
. sack) 55-507 
Lodi *Peoples Trust Co. of Bergen First National Bank in Lodi |Succeeds R. R. Cella, 
County (Lodi Office of Mar. 17 | } Asst. Mgr. 
Hackensack) 50-689 ” ae } 
Newark *West Side Trust Co. 55-16 South Side National Bank |Merged Mar. 3 1,075,000) 260,300) R. E. Mayham F. T. Burger 

& Trust Co., with West and operated | 
Side Trust Co. as South Side 


Branch | 
Palisades Park *National Bank of Palisades Palisades Park National Took over 6634% 50,000 ; L. E. Cornell 
Park 55-514 Bank & Trust Co. ¢ eonste. Common | 
ff. Mar. 5 


Teaneck *Peoples Trust Co. of Bergen Teaneck National Bank \Sueceeds . J. J. Martin, 
County (Teaneck Office of Eff. Mar. 17 Asst. Mgr. 
_ ; Hackensack) 55-650 - 
Union City *Weehawken Trust Co. Weehawken Trust & Title Title 400,000) t iC. H. Reinhardt, 
55-199 Co. | Eff. Feb. 27 | Jr., Treas. 





E. R. Boyd 


Preferred 








New Mexico | . 
Tucumcari *First-American National American National Bank New charter 50,000 12,500)H. B. Jones |Earl George 
Bank in Tucumcari 95-38 | and First National Bank issued and Common 
authorized to 90, 
take over Preferred 
—_—s 7 
ep. Mar. 26 
North Dakota } —— — - 
Watford City *First International Bank (Farmers State Bank, |Moved and 25,000 Olaf Drovdal |O. N. Stenhjem 
77-503 Arnegard | changed title Preferred 


Mar. 5 15,000 
Common 
Ohio 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Bridgeport *The Bridgeport National Bridgeport National Bank |Reorganization. 200,000 H. J. Jangling |Geo. R. Smith 
Bank 56-519 Eff. Mar. 12 7 
Oxford *The Farmers State Bank Farmers State & Savings \Title 25,000 38,500|John Molyneaux JJ. G. Welsh 


Bank Co. 
Oklahoma wanes 


Holdenville *First National Bank 86-213 First National Bank, Calvin,| Merger 75,000 ‘ |Wm. Taylor D. D. Mathis 
? with First National Bank,| Eff. Feb. 24 } 

Holdenville 
Oregon - 
North Bend *North Bend National Bank. First National Bank |Succeeds. New 25,000 Robert Banks \C. P. Kibler 
96-79 charter issued Common 


Mar. 9 25, 
Preferred 
Pennsylvania 


Ambridge *Economy Bank of Ambridge Savings & Trust (Succeeds. New 5E J.C. Peffer |S. M. Bodle 
Ambridge 60-730 Co bank incorpo- | | 
rated Feb. 19 | } 4 ee 
Ardmore *Pennsylvania Company for Main Line Trust Co. |Succeeds. } }---- |R. S. McKinley, 
Insurances on Lives and Eff. Mar. 29 Manager 
GrantingAnnuities (Branch 
" of Philadelphia) } i ; | 
Cecil *First National Bank in First National Bank Succeeds 10,000/S. F. Beaumariage | 
Cecil 60-1101 | Eff. Apr. 12 Common Surplus | 
| 25,000 | | 
- Preferred | : | 
Clarion *First National Bank in First National Bank | Will succeed. 50,000)... .......|/H. R. Wilson 
Clarion 60-863 New charter | | 


J. F. Wagner 





W. M. Moore 


issued Mar. 3 } . . 

Derry *Fidelity Deposit Bank of First Savings & Trust Co. Reorganization 50,000}..........|A. C. Swartz |T. W. Munroe 

b Derry 60-1132 Eff. Mar. 28 | 

Export *First National Bank The First National Bank 
> 


|Succeeds. | New 30,000}..........|Benj. Rubright —_|P. R. Foight 
60-1151 | 


| . 
charter issued) Common | 


Mar. 9 Ny | 
- Preferred : 
Greensburg *First National Bank in First National Bank & Trust|Succeeds. | New 200,000 |Richard Coulter 
Greensburg 60-388 Co. charter issued Common 
Mar. 9 200,000 
Preferred 


Linesville *Farmers & Merchants Bank Linesville State Bank |Sueceeds 50,000 G. R. Wright |Fred St. Clair 
; 60-1225 | Rep. Feb. 25 , 

New Castle *Peoples Bank of New Castle Peoples Savings & Trust Co.|Title 65,600| Adolph Green J. D. Kennedy 
, 60-193 Rep. Mar. 19 

Pittsburgh *St. Clair Deposit Bank of St. Clair Savings & Trust Reorganization 

: Pittsburgh 8-108 Co. 

Pittsburgh *West End Bank 8-64 West End Savings Bank 

& Trust Co. 





P. 8. Bair 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


State & Town 


Pennsylvania 
Rockwood 


South Carolina 
Edgefield 


Estill 


Tennessee 
McKenzie 


Memphis 


Petersburg 


Texas 
Breckenridge 


Falfurrias 


Pearsall 
Virginia 

Crewe 

Surry 


0 
Davenport 


Fort Lewis, 
(Ind. Br. Tacoma) 


Odessa 


Present NAME AND 
TRaNsir NUMBER 


*Union National Bank 
60-1000 


*Security Bank 67-675 


*The Exchange Bank 67-669/Estill Exchange Depository 


*McKenzie Banking Co. 
87-218 (Rep. as open 
Mar. 14) 


FormMeR NAME 


First National Bank and 
Farmers & Merchants 
National Bank 
(conservator banks) 


|Edgefield Cash Depository 


|\Commercial Bank (In 
liquidation Feb. 14) 


How CHANGED 


Consolidation 
New charter 
issued Mar. 15 


|Succeeds 
| Eff. Mar. ¢ 


\Change in title, 
| Mar. 26 


Replaced 


*Tennessee Joint Stock Land| Mississippi Joint Stock Land|Assets purchased 


Bank 26-85 


*First National Bank 87-449} 


*First National Bank in 
Breckenridge 

*First National Bank in 
Falfurrias 


*Security State Bank 88-477 
*National Bank of Crewe 


68-205 


Inc. 


*Bank of Surry County, 
| 
| 

*Bank of Davenport 


| 
| | 


\*National Bank of Tacoma 
| (Branch of Tacoma) 

| 98-401 
*Odessa State Bank 98-264 | 


Bank 


Citizens Bank with First 
National Bank 


|Texas State Bank 


First National Bank 


Pearsall National Bank 


\First National Bank 


|Peoples State Bank, 
Claremont 


| and liabilities 

| assumed Feb.28 
| Merger 

| Eff. Mar. 15 


\Taken over 

|_ Eff. Mar. 

| Will succeed 
New charter 
issued Mar. 21 


26 


Purchased 
Feb. 19 


New 
issued 


Succeeds. 
| charter 
Mar. 9 
|Purchased 
Feb. 26 


\Creston State Bank, Cre »ston| Amended articles 


|Army National Bank 


Farmers Bank of Krupp, 
Marlin 


| ofincorporation 
to change name 
and location 
Mar. 31 
Succeeds 
Eff. Mar. 10 
| 


|Moved and 
ig title 


| 
| 
| 


Surpius & 


Pnosrvs PRESIDENT 


CaPpiTAL 


50,000 B. F. 


Hanna 


$ 2,500M. 7 


Surplus 


’. Lafitte 


3,000 B. T. 
Surplus 


Everett 


600,000 


} 

25,000 

Common | 

25,000) 
Preferred 

25,000) 


J. R. Seott, Jr 


5,000 W. 
Surplus 


... A. H. Klocke 


Trickey 


50,000) 


. John Erickson 


CASHIER 


. M. G. Day 


*. A. Lafitte 


T. R. Bennett 


. E. Field 


*. M. Jones 


W. K. Harper 


J. E. Pinkham, 
Mer. 


A. A. Amende 


West Virginia ; } 
Philippi *First National Bank in 
Philippi 69-202 | 

Wisconsin | 
Abrams \*Oconto County State Bank 
Kendall 
79-809 

*Wisconsin National Bank 
in Watertown 79-127 | 


Watertown 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Waupaca 





Banks Reported Closed 


with closing dates and transit numbers. 
ALABAMA 


Crossville—*First Bank of Crossville. 61- 
411—Closed for liquidation Feb 28. 
Jacksonville—*First National Bank. 61- 
312—Conservatorship terminated and 

receiver appointed Mar. 6. 


ARKANSAS 


Booneville—*Bank of Booneville. 81-194 
—Taken over for management by Bank 
Commissioner Mar. 14 under Act 88. 

Cotton Plant—*Farmers National Bank. 
81-652—-Conservatorship terminated 
Mar. 19 and receiver appointed. 

Holly Grove—*First National Bank. 81- 
276—Conservatorship terminated and 
“receiver appointed Feb. 27. 

Pine Bluff—*Cotton Belt Bank & Trust 
Co. 81-42—Taken over by Bank Com- 
missioner for liquidation Mar. 12. 
Part of business taken over by Na- 
amt eae of Commerce, organized 

ar. 


CALIFORNIA 


San Gabriel—*First National Bank. 90- 
1023—Conservatorship terminated and 
receiver appointed Mar. 27 


COLORADO 


Boulder—*Boulder National Bank. 82-21 
—Conservatorship terminated and re- 
ceiver appointed Mar. 28. Replaced 
by First National Bank in Boulder. 
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First National Bank 
Abrams State Bank 


*Farmers & Merchants Bank) Kendall State Bank 


Wisconsin National Bank 


*First National Bank 79-256/Old National Bank 


Mar. 30 


\w ill succeed 
New charter 
issued Mar. 9 


Title 
Eff. Mar. 16 
Absorbed 
Rep. Apr. 5 
New charter 
issued Mar. 13. 
Took over 
certain assets 
of old bank 
which is now 
liquidating 
Charter issued 
Mar. 13. Took 
over available 





Silverton—*First National Bank. 
—Voluntarily liquidated Mar. 1. 


CONNECTICUT 


Ansonia—*Naugatuck Valley Morris Plan 
Bank. 51-151—In liquidation Feb. 1934. 


GEORGIA 


Clermont—*Clermont Banking Co. 64- 
861—Voluntarily liquidated Feb. 26. 
Elberton—*First National Bank. 64-129 
—Replaced by new First National 

Bank in Elberton. 

Sale City—*Farmers Bank of Pelham 
(Branch of Pelham) 64-1075—Discon- 
tinued Dec. 1, 1933. 


82-106 


ILLINOIS 


ey ey OT ee | of Richwoods. 


70- 


houn County, Hardin, Feb. 1. 

Beverly—*Beverly State Bank. 70-1882— 
Rep. Apr. 7. 

Chicago—*Edgewater Trust & Savings 
Bank. 2-330—Discontinued receiving 
deposits and retiring its deposit liabil- 
ity Mar. 1. 

Lanark—*First National Bank, conserva- 
tor bank. 70-807—Liquidated by con- 
servator Mar. 17. Will be succeeded by 
a new bank. 

Newton—*First National Bank, conserva- 
tor bank. 70-633—Succeeded by new 
First National Bank in Newton. 

Urbana—*First National Bank. 70-257— 
conservatorship terminated and re- 
ceiver appointed Mar. 13. 


Preferred 


.H. 8. Haller E. W. 8. Kennedy 


5,750Wm. Dwyer 


20,000 A. F. Solliday 
Surplus 


K. Posselt 


W. C. Hick 


15,000C. H. Benlick R. D. Luther 





INDIANA 
Browns a Valley Bank. 


71-690—Mar 

oe of Seward. 71-976—Feb. 

Charlottesville—*Citizens Bank. 71-1040 
—Mar. 31. 

Greenwood—*First National Bank, con- 
servator bank. 71-520—L iquidated by 
conservator Mar. 21. To be succeeded 
by a new bank. 

as! Griffith State Bank. 71-1191— 

eb 

Montmorenci—*Montmorenci Bank. 171- 
844—Mar. 

Valparaiso—*Thrift Trust Co. 71-277— 
Mar. 12. 


IOWA 


Baxter—Peoples State Savings Bank. 72- 
947—Placed in Receivership Mar. 3. 
Bellevue—*First National Bank, conser- 
vator bank. 70-2039—Liquidated by 
conservator Mar 7. Will be succeeded 

by a new bank. 

Craig—*Farmers Savings Bank, operat- 
ing under Senate File 111. 72-1160— 
Placed in receivership Apr. 2. 

Dexter—*Iowa State Bank, operating 
under Senate File 111. 72-762—Placed 
in receivership Mar. 19. 

Earlville—*Farmers State Bank, operat- 
ing under Senate File 111. 72-1966— 
Placed in receivership Apr. 9. 

Grundy Center—*Grundy County Savings 
Bank, operating under Senate File 111. 
72-507—Placed in receivership Mar. 17. 
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NEW BANKS REPORTED IN PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION 


t Indicates Press Report 


5 National Banks; 2 State Banks and | State Branch 


Strate & TOWN Name or Bank 


Minnesota } 
|tFirst National Bank 


|+First National Bank 
|tThe Hermann Bank 


ifMutual Bank & Trust Co. 


Hermann 
St. Louis 


North Carolina, ; 
Ramseur tBank of Coleridge 
(Branch of Coleridge) 

Winston-Salem /tFirst National Bank 

Pennsylvania 
Latrobe 

Wyoming 
Riverton 


| 
|tCommercial National Bank 


tFirst National Bank 








Hamlin—*Farmers Savings Bank. 72- 
1756—Placed in receivership Mar. 10. 
Harpers Ferry—‘*State Bank of Harpers 

Ferry, operating under Senate File 111. 
Placed in receivership Apr. 2. 
Knierim—*State Savings Bank, operating 
under Senate File 111. 72-1402—Placed 
in receivership Apr. 4. 
Liscomb—*Liscomb State Savings Bank, 
operating under Senate File 111. 72- 
1427—Placed in receivership Apr. 5. 
New Hartford—*New Hartford Savings 
Bank, operating under Senate File 111. 
72-2108—Placed in receivership Apr. 9. 
Shannon City—*Shannon City Savings 
Bank, operati ~ - under Senate File 111. 
72- 1114—Placed in receivership Apr. 2. 


KANSAS 


Cambridge—*Cambridge State Bank. 83- 
767—Voluntarily liquidated Mar. 7. 
Eureka—*Citizens National Bank. 83- 

227—Receiver appointed Feb. 24. 
KENTUCKY 
Dawson Springs—*First National Bank, 
in conservatorship since Mar. 3, 1933. 
73-697—Receiver appointed Mar. 14. 
Paris—*First National Bank, conserva- 
tor bank. 73-119—Succeeded by Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. 


LOUISIANA 


Hammond—*Citizens National Bank. 84- 
387—Conservatorship terminated Mar. 
29. Succeeded by a new bank. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Chelsea—* National City Bank, conserva- 
tor bank. 53-223—Succeeded by new 
bank Mar. 30. 


MICHIGAN 


Bronson—*Peoples National Bank, con- 
servator bank. 74-455—Liquidated by 
Conservator Mar. 15. Will be succeeded 
by a new bank. 

Dryden—*Dryden State Bank, conserva- 
+g bank, 74-531—In receivership Mar. 


Essexville—*State Savings Bank, con- 
servator bank. 74-906—Bay Trust Co., 
appointed receiver Mar. 22. 

Marysville—*Marysville ancnee Bank, 
conservator bank. 174-1052—Receiver 
appointed Mar. 22. 

Mulliken—*Bank of Mulliken. 74-754— 
Dec. 29, 1933. Receiver appointed Mar. 


Parma—*First State Bank, conservator 
bank. 74-784—In receivership Mar. 14. 

Peck—*State Savings Bank. 74-785—Re- 
ceiver appointed Mar. 7. 

Vestaburg—*State Bank of Vestabureg. 
74- oe new os Rep. Mar. 12. 

Woodland—* Woodland State Bank, con- 
servator bank. 74-890—Receiver ap- 
pointed Mar. 28. 


MINNESOTA 


Amboy—*First National Bank in Amboy. 
75-539 — Conservatorship terminated 
Mar. 19 and bank returned to Board of 
Directors for purpose of entering into 
contract of sale with Security National 
Bank which was chartered Mar. 17. 


MISSOURI 


Eldorado Springs—*Bank of Eldorado 
Springs. 80-277—Closed by order of 
Board of Directors Mar. 27. 

Kirkwood—*Kirkwood Trust Co. 80-210 
— a by order of Board of Directors 

ar \ 

Linneus—*Farmers & Merchants Bank. 
80-554—-Closed by order of Board of 
Directors Mar. 2 
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CapiraL 


Surplus «& 


Pacers CORRESPONDENT 


50,000 $ 10,000 


..| A. B. Walker, President 
'F. C. Wittrock, Cashier 
100,000} Byron Moser 
Surplus | 


200,000 


G. W. Allen, in charge 
.|Gilmer Wolfe, Cashier 


2,500 


W. J. Otto, President 
Surplus 


Carl W. Hoe, Cashier 


Luray—*Central Bank. 80-1081—Mar. 31. 

Marshfield—*Citizeris Bank. 80-463—Be- 
ing liquidated by Citizens State Bank 
(new) chartered on Mar. 3. 

Mountain Grove—*First National Bank. 
80-383—In hands of receiver. Attempt- 
ing to organize a new bank. 

Platte City—*Wells Banking Co. 80-594— 
Succeeded by new Wells Bank of Platte 
City, chartered on March 7. 

Sikeston—*Sikeston Trust Co. 80-238— 
Mar. 8. 

St. Louis—*Grand National Bank. 4- 
Conservatorship terminated and 
ceiver appointed Mar. 19. 

hs a “Sree State Bank. 80-1239— 
Mar. 8. 

Warrenton—*Bank of Warren County. 
80-576—Mar. 3. Succeeded March 10, by 
Warren County Bank (new charter) 

Warsaw—*Farmers & Traders Bank. 80- 
568—Discontinuéd and succeeded by 
the new Community Bank, chartered 
on Mar. 2. 

Webster Groves—First National Bank in 
Webster Groves. 80-122—Receiver ap- 
pointed Mar. 1. 


61— 
re- 


Windsor—*First National Bank. 80-295— 
Conservatorship terminated and re- 
ceiver appointed Mar. 28. 

NEBRASKA 

Anoka—*Boyd County State Bank. 76- 
640—March 2 

Axtell—*Bank of Axtell. 76-513—Volun- 
tarily liquidated Mar. 23. 

Central City—Platte Valley State Bank. 
76-110—Mar. 5. 

Decatur—*First National Bank. 76-320— 
Liquidating. To be succeeded by new 
state bank. Rep. Mar. 9. 

a pV yo | Bank of Haig. — 
Liquidated and closed Mar. 

Holmesville—*State Bank of ichsenethe 
76-754—Voluntarily liquidated Mar. 31. 

Kenesaw—*First State Bank. 76-352— 
Mar. 31. 

Lewiston—*Bank of Lewiston. 76-779— 
Voluntarily liquidated Mar. 31. 

Tobias—*Tobias State Bank. 176-479— 
Voluntarily liquidated Mar. 15. 

Wood Lake—*Citizens State Bank. 76- 
625—Closed Apr. 4 and taken over by 
Dept. of Banking. 

Wood Lake—*Wood Lake Bank. 76-624— 
Closed Apr. 4 and taken over by Dept. 
of Banking. 

NEW JERSEY 

Lakewood—*Peoples National Bank, con- 
servator bank. 55-319—Succeeded by 
new bank Mar. 29. 

NEW YORK 

Cherry Creek—*The Cherry Creek Na- 
tional Bank, conservator bank. 50-691 
—Succeeded by new Cherry Creek Na- 
tional Bank. 

Conewango Valley—*Conewango Valley 
National Bank, conservator bank. 50- 
970—Succeeded by new Cherry Creek 
National Bank, Cherry Creek. 

Poughkeepsie—*Bartolo Barone, Private 
Banker. 50-170—Charter revoked and 
business has been voluntarily liqui- 
dated Mar. 25. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Kulm—*First State Bank. 77-169. 

Mott—*First National Bank, conservator 
bank. 77-181—Succeeded by new First 
National Bank in Mott. New charter 
issued Mar. 26. 

OHIO 

Antwerp—*Antwerp Exchange Bank Co. 
56-873—Under conservatorship. Closed 
for liquidation Mar. 27 


1934 


Atwater—*Atwater Savings Bank Co. 56- 
878—Under conservatorship. Closed 
for liquidation Mar. 16. 

Bradford—*First National Bank. 56-635 
—Under conservatorship. Succeeded by. 
new Bradford National Bank. 

Cincinnati—*Peoples Bank & Savings Co. 
13-65—Closed for liquidation Feb. 13. 
Reopened Mar. 13. 

Groveport—*Groveport Bank Co. 56-974 
—Under conservatorship. Closed for 
liquidation Mar. 19. 

Lucasville—*Lucasville Bank. 56-1336— 
Under conservatorship. Closed for 
liquidation Mar. 20. 

Pleasant City—*Peoples Bank Co. 56- 

» 1107—Under conservatorship. Closed 
for liquidation Mar. 19. 

Steubenville—*Citizens Commercial & 
Savings Bank. 56-1354—Under con- 
servatorship. Closed for liquidation 
Mar. 16. 

West Manchester—*First State Bank. 56- 
1198—Under conservatorship. Closed 
for liquidation Mar. 13. 

Wharton—*Wharton Bank, Unine. 56- 
1200—Under conservatorship Trans- 
ferred assets and liabilities to The 
— Bank, licensed to open Mar. 


OREGON 


Wallowa—*Stockgrowers & Farmers Na- 
tional Bank. 96-232—Conservatorship 
ewe and receiver appointed 
Mar. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Codorus—*Codorus National Bank of Jef- 
ferson. 60-1114—Conservatorship ter- 
minated Mar. 19 for purpose of entering 
into contract of sale with new Codorus 
National Bank in Jefferson. 

Dover—*Dover National Bank. 60-1134— 
Conservatorship terminated Mar. 7. 
New bank of same title organized. 

Hooversville—*Citizens National Bank. 
60-1515—Liquidating under conserva- 
tor. Will be replaced by a new bank. 

Koppel—*First National Bank. 60-1571— 

onservatorship terminated Mar. 20 for 
purpose of entering into contract of 
sale with new First National Bank at 
Koppel. zs 

Stoyestown—*First National Bank. 60- 
1354—Conservatorship terminated Apr. 
5 and succeeded by new First National 
Bank at Stoyestown. 

Windber—*Citizens National Bank. 60- 
550—Under conservatorship. Succeeded 
by new bank Mar. 27 


TEXAS 


Dalhart—*First National Bank. 88-351— 
Liquidating. New bank being organ- 
ized. Rep. Feb. 10. 

Larue—*Citizens State Bank. 88-1411— 
Entered voluntary liquidation Feb. 19. 


VERMONT 


Rutland—*State Trust Co. 
liquidation. Rep. Feb. 15. 


VIRGINIA 


Beaverdam—*Beaverdam Bank (Branch 
of the Tri-County Bank, Inc.) 68-559— 
ao Ty samen, Hope to re- 
open. Rep 6. : 

Doswell—* Tri- County Bank, Inc. (Branch 
of Hanover) 68-608—Temporarily sus- 
pended. Hope to reopen. Rep. Mar. 6. 

Goochland—*Bank of Goochland. 68-659 
—Temporarily suspended. Hope to re- 
open. Rep. Feb. 26. 

Hanover—*Tri-County Bank, Inc. 68-593 
Temporarily suspended. Hope to re- 
open. Rep. Mar. 6. 

Mechanicsville—*Tri-County Bank, Inc. 
(Branch of Hanover) 68-702—Tempo- 
rarily suspended. Hope to reopen. Rep. 
Mar. 6. 

Temperanceville — *Temperanceville 
Bank. 68-439—Temporarily suspended 
for reorganization. 


WASHINGTON 


Conway—*First National Bank. 98-383— 
Receiver appointed Jan. 30. 
Rosalia—* Whitman County National 
yank... 98-178—In liquidation. Rep. 
ar. 22. 


WISCONSIN 


Manawa—*First National Bank. 79-595— 
Receiver appointed Mar. 14. 

Marion—*First National Bank. 79-383— 
Liquidating under conservator. New 
bank organizing. Rep. Mar. 8. 

Mayville—*First National Bank. 79-860— 
Liquidating under conservator. Certain 
assets and deposits taken over by new 
bank. Rep. Mar. 3. 

Muscoda——*Farmers & Merchants Bank. 
79-728—Suspended Mar. 

Oconto—*Citizens National Bank. 79-181 
—Liquidated by conservator Mar. 15. 
Will be succeeded by new bank. 

Peshtigo—*Peshtigo State Bank. 79-985 
—Suspended Mar. 22. 


58-18—In 
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36th Annual Statement, December 30, 1933 


MARYLAND 


COMPANY 


CASUALTY 


BALTIMORE 


ASSETS 


"Bonds and Stocks.............. 
Real Estate (Home Office Buildings) 
Real Estate (Philadelphia Office Buildings) 


Real Estate (Other) 


AU KSCAER EH ROR $21,056,692.46 


2,551,132.79 
775,412.18 
203,758.96 
1,342,456.38 
280,687.15 
1,409,735.69 
83,275.09 


Premiums in course of collection (less than 90 days 


due) 


Reinsured losses due from other Companies........ 


3,664,977.37 
686,054.74 


Cash in suspended Banks recoverable under Deposi- 


tory losses paid 


Total Admitted Assets 


420,176.39 
$32,474,359.20 


*Valued in accordance with National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners Security Valuations. 


LIABILITIES 


Premium Reserve ............. 
Reserve for Federal, State and other taxes......... 


Reserve for unadjusted claims 


bn edie es edois ocean 


369,766.82 
14,357,114.79 


Reserve for Commissions due on premiums in course 


of collection (less than 90 days due) 


Reserve for Sundry Accounts 


Reserve for Real Estate Depreciation 
Funds held under reinsurance treaties 


**Contingency Reserve 


Capital Common 


Surplus 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


697,563.10 
24,741.04 
634,139.37 
124,260.73 
1,402,344.05 


Preferred Stock $2,000,000.00 


03 500,000.00 
4,256,027.14 


6,756,027.14 
$32,474,359.20 


**This reserve represents difference between values carried in assets 
for non-amortizable bonds and for all stocks, and actual Decem- 
ber 30, 1933, market quotations on such bonds and stocks. 


Although the sale of the first Convertible Preferred Stock had not 
been consummated on December 30, it has since then been com- 
pleted, and this statement gives effect to that transaction. 


Vandyne—*Van Dyne State Bank. 
951—Suspended Apr. 2. 

Viroqua—*First National Bank. 79-282-— 
Liquidating under conservator. Certain 
Assets and deposits of this bank taken 
over by First 
Viroqua. 

West Bend—*Bank of West Bend. 79-271 

. seaatesting through Trustees. Rep. 

ar. 6. 


79- 


National Bank in 


Legislative Committee Analyzes 
Proposed Laws 


The committee of Federal Legislation of 
the American Bankers Association, of 
which Robert V. Fleming, president of the 
Riggs National Bank of Washington, D. C., 
is chairman, has issued a pamphlet to 
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members entitled ‘‘ Pending Federal Legis- 
lation Affecting Banking.’’ This is par- 
ticularly helpful at this time, not only 
because it enables bankers belonging to 
the American Bankers Association to have 
before them in a brief form the various 
acts that affect their business, but also 
because the committee has published with 
the quotations from the proposed laws its 
opinions and suggestions. Some most im- 
portant and interesting suggestions are 
made for the revision of the National 
Securities Exchange Act. It is quite 
apparent that united action is needed on 
this bill and the information provided in 
this official publication of the association 
is just what each banker needs. 


Blue Book Corrections 


In the First National Bank of Omaha 
listing in the Blue Book, an error was 
made in the Paid Up Capital, which 
should have appeared as $1,750,000 in- 
stead of $1,250,000. The full statement 
of the bank, as of December 30, 1933, is 
as follows: 


LIABILITIES 
Paid Up Capital 
Surplus and Undivided Profits. . 
Deposits 


$ 1,750,000.00 
401,755.55 
20,828,498.61 


$22,980,254.16 

RESOURCES 
Cash & Due From Banks....... $ 5,836,438.37 
U. 8. Gow’t. Securities......... 5,290,738.62 
Other Securities 5,183,357.18 
Loans and Discounts.......... 5,155,873.00 
Other Resources ..........2+6 1,518,846.99 


$22,980,254.16 


Through an error in the compilation 
department, the capital of the Lawrence 
National Bank, Lawrence, Kan., was listed 
as $97,000 in the first 1934 edition of the 
Bankers Directory. This should, of 
course, have been $100,000. A complete 
statement of this bank, as of Dec. 30, 
1933, is given herewith: 


RESOURCES 

Cash: due from Banks and 

Pe rer eer ee $ 859,635.31 
U. 8S. Bonds 199,716.43 
Municipal, Other Bonds, Warrants 349,143.58 
Demand Loans 111,029.66 
Banking House 27,000.00 
Furniture, Fixtures and Vaults... 7,040.00 
Other Real Estate 3,521.88 
U. 8S. Bonds (secure circulation). 100,000.00 
Time Loans 174,189.97 


$2,431,276.83 
LIABILITIES 
Capital, Surplus, Undivided Profits 
and Reserves $ 256,594.45 
Circulation 100,000.00 
Deposits 2,074,682.38 


$2,431,276.83 


The First National Bank of Morrill, 
Neb. has called our attention to an error 
in its listing in the first 1934 edition of 
the Blue Book. The figures for ‘‘ deposits’’ 
and ‘‘other liabilities’’ were reversed. De- 
posits should have been $361,000 and other 


liabilities $105,000. The complete state- 
ment, as of Dec. 30,1933, is as follows: 


RESOURCES 
Loans & Discounts 
Bonds & Securities 86,540.32 
Banking House, Furniture & 
Fixtures 17,700.00 
Cash & Due from Banks......... 106,902.82 


$518,617.37 


$357,474.28 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock $ 25,000.00 
Surplus & Profits 27,585.42 
Bills payable & Rediscounts....... 104,579.35 
Deposits 861,452.60 


$518,617.37 


Griswold Moves From Cleveland 
To Detroit 


Wm. C. Griswold, who has, for the past 
six years, been vice president and one of 
the five senior officers of the National City 
Bank of Cleveland, recently moved to 
Detroit to become vice president of the 
United Savings Bank. The bank an- 
nounced that he had been added to the 
personnel because of the substantial growth 
of deposits under the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Plan. It is conducted strictly as 
a savings bank. Mr. Griswold entered 
banking in Detroit in 1916, when he grad- 
uated from the University of Michigan. 
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Counc HRI NWS we 


a] 


Your Most Important Customers 


Need World-Wide Banking Data 


Yi J)UR most important customers now require 
complete national and international banking information. 
For example: the Manufacturer, who is developing his 
markets; the Importer, who is concerned with international 
shipping and foreign exchange; the Globe-Trotter, who 
wants foreign as well as domestic financial information— 
all of these people naturally look to their bank for authentic, 
up-to-date World-wide banking facts. 


These are the types of accounts you wish to 
keep, and with the new Blue Book handy, you are fully 
equipped to extend complete service to them. 

For greater efficiency, every officer serving 


this type of depositor should have the latest Blue Book 
at his elbow. 


Complete Foreign Banking Data 


Your new Blue Book ice, refer them to the most 


lists banks in all parts of 
the globe, giving their 
statements together with 
their official personnel and 
principal correspondents. 


Its Bank-Recommend- 
ed Attorney Section lists 
properly qualified lawyers 
all over the World. 

When internation- 
ally -minded cus- 
tomers need confi- 
dential legal serv- 


select law list in print—your 
Blue Book Attorney list. 


Another section shows 
the rates for postage and 
parcel post to any country 
in the World. As an added 
help, the foreign bank sec- 
tion contains up-to-date 

maps of Europe, 
Africa, Asia, 
England, Mexico, 
South America and 
the West Indies. 


Rand M*Nally Bankers Directory 
the Bankers Blue Book 


New York Chicago San Francisco 





Gertler & Company 


40 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
BOwling Green 9-4700 


Wr Specialize as Dealers and Maintain Active Markets in 


State and Municipal Federal Land Bank 
New York State and City Joint Stock Land Bank 
United States Territorial | Home Owners Loan Corp’n 


Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 


BONDS 


Consultation with Directors and Officials of 
Banks, Financial Institutions, Executors and 


Private Investors cordially invited. 


Reports and Analyses on individual issues of 


such bonds available on application. 


Offices 


New York Philadelphia 
Boston Pittsburgh Buffalo 
Cincinnati Chicago St. Louis Kansas City 


Private Wire System 





